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Unit on FRANCE 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World 
Week for the week of November 24, as 
many schools will be in recess for 
Thanksgiving. Your next issue will be 
lated December 1, 1954. Happy 
Thanksgiving! 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: Unit on France, pp. 
9-12. News pages, pp. 5-8. “News- 
makers,” p. 4. 

World Geography: Unit on France, 
sp. pp. 11-12. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: News pages, pp. 5-8. “Dawn of a 
New France?” p>. 9-10. 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens: 
Sharing Thanksgiving,” p. 13. 

Life /djustment: Vocational, p. 14. 
Managing Your Money,” p. 15. Health, 
p. 16. 


Lesson Plan on Macbeth 


On page 4-TG, following the Student 
Edition of this issue of World Week, 
are suggestions for a lesson plan based 
m the ‘forthcoming Hallmark Hall of 
Fame TV presentation of The Tragedy 
of Macbeth 


Thanksgiving Feature 

See “Good Citizens at Work,” page 
13, for story on how American rural 
families shared their Thanksgiving with 
students from abroad. 


Unit: FRANCE (pp. 9-12) 


Concepts in the Unit 


France is not having an easy time of 
it today. Economic problems trouble 
France at home. Colonial problems are 
shaking the framework of the French 
Union. 

The brighter side of the picture finds 
France and Germany partners under 
the Western European Union plan. The 
Saar problem may be near solution. 
Pierre Mendes-France is working hard 
at putting his country on the “come- 
back trail.” 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


many problems. The brighter side of 
the picture. Cartoon. 

2. Page 11. Troubles in the French 
Union. Map with explanatory text. 


Contents 

1. Pages 9-10. Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France’s program for France and the 
progress made toward solving France's 





0 Invitation 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
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the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


3. Page 12. The Saar, traditional 
storm center between France and Ger- 
many. Recent Saar agreement. Map 
and chart. 


Assignments 

l. Pages 9-10, 12. (1) Why have 
many Frenchman opposed the rearming 
of Germany? (2) What is the pur- 
pose of the Western European Union? 
Name its members. (3) Summarize three 
major problems France faces at home. 
4) Give evidence that France is still 
basically a strong nation 

2. Page 11. (1) Name the members 
of the French Union in Africa and Asia. 
(2) Which parts of France’s empire are 
giving France trouble today ind lyr 
“FRANCE’S UNHAPPY FAMILY” 

(p. 11) 


Procedure 

In World History and Geog: 
classes this part of the unit can be tied 
either with the ly of France or of 
imperialism. To give students an added 
background, 


iphy 
stuc 


assign the reading of “The 
World of 1954,” pp. 9-10, in the KEY 
issue. (World Week, 9/29/54.) This 
section explains the roots of world ten- 
sions and applies to the problems France 
is experiencing with her empire. The 
“Danger Spots” section in the KEY will 
provide a brief explanation of the situa- 
Throughout the 
1 be encouraged 
with the 


ind the 


tion in troubled areas 
lesson, students shoul 
to integrate their 
maps on pages 


SCHOLASTIC 


discussion 
ll and 12 
NEWS MAP. 


Motivation 


Regarding Britain, we used to Sav, 
“The sun never sets on the British Em- 
pire.” In regard to France, would 
say, “The shadows are falling on the 
French empire”? Call on 
interpret both statements and ; 
to work with 
build up their answers 


you 


students to 
isk them 
they 


ay ailable maps as 


Discussion Question 


How do you explain the 


unrest among colonial peoples today 
Lead students to talk about the growth 
of nationalism among colonial peoples; 
the racial issue in Africa; how the threat 
of communism affects the status of im- 
perialism; how the ideals expressed 
the U. N. Charter are influencing think- 
ing and practices on imperialism 


upsurge of 
> | 


in 


Activities 

1. During the 
roving reporter who asks 
their attitude about colonial problems. 
Then the reporter can ask 
peoples” to express their opinions. 


lesson, work in the 


‘Frenchmen” 


“colonial 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 24, 1954 
( Thanksgiving ) 
December 1, 1954 
Unit: Korea (Asia No. 4) 
1954 


Housing for today and tomor- 


No issue 


December 8, 

Unit: 
row 

January 5, 1955 


Unit: Communist Party 
(Communism No. 8) 


around the 
world 








2. On a blank outline map of the 
students can indicate the extent 


{ nion 


world, 


of the French today. 
“DAWN OF A NEW FRANCE” 
(pp. 9-10) and “STORM CENTER: 


THE SAAR” (p. 12) 


Procedure 


The lesson can be motivated by read- 
ing to the class the closing sentences 
of the article on “Dawn of a New 
France?” and then calling on students 
to interpret the page 9. 

1) Why is Indo-China pictured as be- 
hind Mendes-France? (2) What do you 
think is meant by “France’s Pre-War 
Glory’? Why do you think the cartoon- 

t placed this item on a distant moun- 
tain peak? (3) What did you read in 
the article that helps you understand 
the “peaks” labeled in the cartoon? 

In slow classes, ask students to copy 
the following outline their 
books, leaving enough space for 
taking: I. What’s Wrong with France? 
(a) outdated factories; (b) low wages; 
(c) housing problem; (d) communism. 
Il. What’s Right with France? (a) fac- 
tory production; (b) natural resources; 
(c) population. HI. France in World 
Affairs (a) the problem of rearming 
Germany; (b) Western European Union; 
(c) the importance of the Saar; (d) 
Saar agreement. Suggest that students 
underline the statements in the articles 
which apply to each section of the out- 
line, and take notes. As difficulties arise, 
to clear them up 


cartoon on 


into note- 


note- 


pause 


Discussion Questions 


l Why should France, 
other Western allies, 
Germany? Do you think France is jus- 
tified in using past history to justify her 
present fears? How is the Saar question 
tied in with the attitude of France to- 
ward Germany? Call on students to 
interpret the chart on page 12. 

2. Visualize a chain with each of the 
links representing one of the allies in 


above all the 


have fears about 


Europe. Would you say that France is 
a weak or strong link in the chain? On 
what basis did you reach your answer? 

3. There are no Communists in the 
U. S. Congress. The Communist Party 
has 95 members in the French National 
Assembly. It is France’s second-largest 
party. What are some of the reasons for 
the strength of communism in France? 


Summary 

The title of the article is “Dawn of a 
New France?” Do you think France will 
have a sunny or “smoggy” future? Why? 
Activities 

1. Ask students to bring to class 
newspaper items that deal with the 
problems of France. These items can 
be used as take-off points for the lesson 
as well as to enrich it. 

2. What was the world reaction to 
the collapse of EDC? To the formation 
of WEU? Assign students to go to the 
library to look up editorial opinion in 
past issues of newspapers, and maga- 
zines such as Time and Newsweek. 

3. Suggest to the class cartoonist that 
he draw a cartoon on a theme sug- 
gested by the class discussion. 

4. Students in Geography classes can 
prepare a product map of France. 

5. If class interest and maturity war- 
rant it, take time to compare the French 
and American systems of government. 
Students find it difficult to 
uncerstand the frequent turnover in 
French governments. 


usually 


HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT? 
(p. 29) 


This week’s column features three 
letters from World Week readers who 
offer their. solutions for problems pre- 
viously presented in “How Would You 
Solve It?” : 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 

I. Cartoon: 1-France; 
China; 3-French Morocco; 
Low Wages. 

II, Corrections, 
c; 4-some, many, 
smaller; 8-African; 9-c; rearing 

Ill. Which One?: 1-a; 2-c; gh “ 5- 

IV. Saar Chart: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5- 


2-Tunisia, Indo- 
4-High Prices, 


Please: 1-c; 


2-against; 3- 
7 


a number of; 5-c; 6-c; 


e. 
oe 
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Meet the shirt you're most likely to go steady with... 


an ARROW GRAD CORDUROY 








” GR. 1D SHTRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody é Co.,Jne. 


for 
young men 


Corduroy rates high with any 
style-minded guy for casual 
looks and comfortable wear. 
These Grad shirts have a 
downy-soft feel, and the fa- 
mous Arafold Collar. 

rhey’re right on the button 
for classes and for knocking 
around on weekends. 

Arrow Grad corduroys 
come in light and dark shades. 
Choose from the regular Bret 
collar style at $5.00 (at left), 
or the smart rounded Drake 
collar styles (below). Em- 
broidery trimmed $5.95 and 
elastic bottom pullover with 
elastic waistband $6.95. All 
Mitoga®-tailored for perfect 
fit. Grad sizes 2 to 20. 
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Let Listerine help you 
2et through the winter with fewer 


COLDS or SORE THROATS 


Used Promptly and Often, Listerine’s 
Germ-Killing Action Can Often Help 
Head Off Trouble Entirely or Lessen 
lis Severity. 


At the first sign of a sneeze, sniffle, cough 
or irritated throat,start on that wonderful 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle ...and keep it up! 

You may spare yourself a long siege of 
colds. That is also true of ‘sore throats due 


Kills Germs on Throat Surfaces 


Listerine fights infections as an infection 
should be foughe . . . with quick, germ- 
killing action 

Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on 
throat surfaces to kill millions of germs, 
i ling those called ‘‘secondary invaders” 


(see panel at right). 

[hese are the very bacteria that often are 
responsible for so much of a cold’s misery 
when they stage a mass invasion of the body 
thre throat tissues. Listerine Antiseptic 
attacks them on these surfaces before they 
attack you. Tests showed that germs on 
mouth and throat surfaces are reduced as 
much as 96.7% fifteen minutes after gargling 


nuch as 80% even an hour after. 


Fewer Colds for Listerine Users 


Remember that tests made over a 12-year 


period showed that regular twice-a-day users 
of Listerine had fewer colds and generally 
milder ones, and fewer sore throats than 
non-users. 


We repeat, at the first symptom of a cold 
—a sneeze, cough or throat tickle—gargle 
with Listerine Antiseptic. It has helped thou- 
sands ... why not you? 





Every week on Television “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET” 





Kills germs like these way 


These and other “second- 


ary invaders’, OS well as 
m-types not shown, can 





back on throat surfaces 


ger a 

be quickly reduced in rer Tope iit, (2) Wemophilus influenzae 
t- ot ype 

ber by the Listerine - (1) Prewmece = penn (4) Preumoco us Type I 


septic gargle. 


(3) Streptococe 
( 


5) Streptococcus salivarius 


At the first symptom... 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC. 


-»« Quick and often! 








We mean your breath, of course! 
Listerine keeps breath sweeter, longer 
You see, Listerine Antiseptic kills millions 
of germs, including germs that are the 
most common cause of bad breath when 
they start the fermentation of proteins 
which are always present in the mouth. 


Tooth-brushing does not give you anti- 
septic protection. Chewing gums and 
chlorophylls do not kill germs. Listerine 
does. That is why it averaged four times 
better in reducing breath odors thon 
the tooth pastes and chlorophyll prod- 
ucts it was tested against 


Stops bad breath 4 times better than tooth paste 
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Newsmakers 


BRITAIN’S “BULLDOG” 


Sir Winston Churchill—whom many consider the 
greatest statesman of our times—turns 80 on November 
30. At an age when most men are taking it easy, he is 
still running his country as prime minister of Great 
Britain. 

To honor Churchill's 80th birthday, 
fund is being raised. Churchill has promised to an- 
nounce on his birthday what use he will make of it. 
He is expected to set up some kind of international 
relief organization, such as a disaster rescue squad. 

Churchill is half-American. His mother was Jennie 
Jerome of Brooklyn, N. Y. On his father’s side, he is a 
descendant of the first Duke of Marlborough, great 
British general of the eighteenth century. 

Young Winston began his career as a soldier, too. His 
father wanted him to be a lawyer, but his school grades 
werent good enough. Sw Winston applied to Sandhurst 
—the British officer-training school similar to our West 
Point. Three times he failed the entrance examination. 
He made it on the fourth try. Once admitted, he studied 
hard and was graduated with honors. 

After graduation, he plunged immediately into the 
thick of wars in India, Africa, and Cuba. When he was 
not serving as an officer, he was a war correspondent. 

At 26 Churchill began his career in politics. He served 
six years in the House of Commons, and then was 
appointed to the first of many cabinet posts he has held. 
During the first three years of World War I, he was 
first lord of the admiralty (similar to our Secretary of 
the Navy). In 1916 he went to the front as a colonel. 

Churchill was one of the first to warn of the danger 
of a second World War. But his countrymen paid little 
attention. When war did come in 1939, the British peo- 
ple turned to Churchill for leadership. “I have nothing 
to offer but blood, toil, tears, and sweat,” he said 

He declared, “We shall defend our island, whatever 
the cost may be. We shall never surrender.” This fight- 
ing spirit rallied the hearts of his countrymen. 

In 1945, with the war won, the British people voted 
Churchill’s Conservative party out of office. But five 
years later, the Conservatives won the election, and 
Churchill once again became prime ministe1 

The keynote of Churchill’s life has been action. Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower had a lot of trouble keeping 
him from crossing the English Channel with Allied 
troops for the Normandy invasion of World War II. 

But Churchill is more than an old soldier and states- 
man. He is a brilliant author of many books. His history 
of World War II won him the Nobel Prize for literature 
in 1953. As an orator, he has few equals. He was the 
first to use the phrase “Iron Curtain” (in a speech at 
Fulton, Mo., in 1946 

Churchill explains his command of words this way: 
“By being so long in the lowest form [the bottom of his 
grammar school class], I gained an immense advantage 
over the cleverer boys. I got into my bones the essential 
structure of the ordinary English sentence—which is a 
noble thing.” 


a world-wide 


FRENCH MAN OF ACTION 


Another man of action is France’s 47-year-old premier, 
Pierre Mendes-France. In just five months on the job. 
he has solved a batch of problems that had been piliug 
up since the end of World War II (see unit, pp. 9-12). 

Getting things done—and done quickly—is nothing 
new with Mendes-France. He received his doctor's de- 
gree in law at 18 (most students receive it at 22-25). 

At 25 he entered politics and became the youngest 
member of the French National Assembly. He was 
elected to the Assembly as a member of the Radical- 
Socialist party. Despite its “radical”-sounding name the 
party is made up mostly of conservative businessmen! 

In addition to serving in the Assembly, he found time 
to write several important books on économic problems. 
In 1938, at 31, he was named to a cabinet post. But this 
job lasted only four weeks. The cabinet fell when a 
proposal for economic reform prepared by Mendes- 
France was rejected by the National Assembly. 

During World War II, Mendes-France served in the 
French air force. When France fell to the Germans, he 
was imprisoned. He escapedeby climbing down a rope 
of bed sheets. Later he joined the Free French fighting 
forces of General Charles de Gaulle. 

In 1944 France was freed from German occupation. 
Mendes-France became natonal economy minister in the 
government headed by De Gaulle. He resigned in 1945 
when another of his plans for economic reform was 
rejected. For a long period after that, he refused offers 
of other cabinet posts under other premiers. From 1947 
to 1950 he served as a French delegate to the U.N. 

In 1953 the French president asked him to be premier. 
But when he presented his program to the National 
Assembly, he was rejected. This year, the French people 
—who had rejected his plans for economic changes 
three times—decided to give him a chance. To the sur- 
prise of many people, he has cleared hurdle after hurdle 
to become one of France’s strongest leaders. 


TH » 


_ ng 
le . — 





INP alii 
French Premier Mendes-France (center) visits Britain’s Church- 
ill (rt.) and Sir Anthony Eden, Churchill’s possible successor. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: France hits comeback 
trail under Mendés-France leadership (p. 9). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Democrats win control 
of House and Senate; Russians shoot down U.S. plane 
over Japan; King of Nepal (with two wives) plans U.S. 
visit; ex-slave rises to high office in Saudi Arabia. 


NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE: President 
Eisenhower has nominated John Marshall Harlan, a Re- 
publican of New York, to be an Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Mr. Harlan will succeed Robert 
H. Jackson, who died October 9. Mr. Harlan, 55, has 
served since last March as judge on the Second Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals. This court covers New York, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. His grandfather, also named 
John Marshall Harlan, was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court from 1877 to 1911. Both Harlans were 
named for John Marshall, first U.S. Chief Justice, but 
are not related to the Marshall family. Judge Harlan’s 
nomination must be confirmed by the Senate before he 
can take his seat on the Supreme Court. 


NEW COMPTROLLER GENERAL: A meinber of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Joseph Campbell, is 
President Eisenhower's choice to be Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the U.S. The Comptroller General is Congress’ 
“watchdog” on the expenses of the executive branch of 
the government. The Senate must confirm the appoint- 
ment. In the meantime, Mr. Campbell is retaining his 
seat on the Atomic Energy Commission. 


BIGGEST “MET” OPENING: The Metropolitan 
Opera—leading opera company in the U.S.—opened its 
70th season last week before the largest audience that 
ever saw an opera. There were 3,800 persons at the 
“Met” itself in New York (many of them paying as much 
as $30 a seat). Close to 80,000 others were watching on 
TV in about 25 theatres from coast to coast. These 
theatres received a telecast from the “Met” on a special 
channel which could not be seen on home TV sets. It 
took engineers ten months to plan the TV hook-up. 


K.C. GETS A‘’S: The Philadelphia Athletics have a 
new home—Kansas City. After a deal to sell them to a 
group of Philadelphia businessmen fell through, the 
Connie Mack family sold the A’s to a Chicago industrial- 
ist, Arnold Johnson. He'll move the American League 
team to Kansas City. K.C. had a major league baseball 
team once before—way back in 1886. 


TURKEY TALK: There are more turkeys for this 
Thanksgiving than ever before. Reports from the US. 
Department of Agriculture show that more than 61 mil- 
lion turkeys have been produced this year. That's about 
nine per cent above the record crop of 1953. 


COVER STORY: High over the Seine River, a gar- 
goyle of Notre Dame Cathedral looks across Paris 
toward the Eiffel Tower (background ). For more about 
France, see unit in this issue (pp. 9-12). 


Wide World 





WOMEN IN THE PRESS BOX: Women are tak- 
ing over one of man’s last strongholds—the sports press 
box. That’s the section reserved for sports writers at 
athletic events. The girl above (dwarfed by two Cornell 
football players) is Anne Morrissy. She’s the first and 
only woman sports editor in the 75-year history of 
Cornell's student newspaper. A few weeks ago Anne 
covered the Yale-Cornell game from the press box at 
Yale Bowl—thus breaking Yale’s long-standing rule of 
“no women in the press box.” But this month, Yale 
banned another female reporter, Faye Loyd of the 
United Press, when she arrived for the Yale-Army game. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

FRENCH BOTTLE BATTLE: “Drink milk instead of 
wine.” That's what French Premier Pierre Mendeés- 
France (see p. 9) is telling his wine-loving nation 
Mendés-France says many French workmen are ineffi- 
cient because they drink too much—and France’s insane 
asylums are getting more and more crowded with al- 
coholics. Most Frenchmen drink wine with meals and 
consider milk as something for babies and invabids. 
Mendés-France not only drinks milk himself, but has it 
served to him during speeches in parliament. 


ENDQUOTE: Chief Justice Earl Warren, speaking 
last week: “If a man is free only to be what his neighbor 
wishes, he is not truly free. We need men and women 
whose minds are free, and who can write and speak 
boldly the words that set forth the truth. 











Democrats Hold Congress 


On November 2 more than 
40,000,000 Americans flocked to the 
polls. They voted for 37 Senators, 
435 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 33 governors, and 
thousands of local candidates. 


When the total count of the num- 
ber of voters is completed, it will 
probably come close to the 42,324,345 
who voted in 1950. That was the 
record vote for an off-year non- 
Presidential election. 

The election was one of the closest 
in many years. In some states the re- 
sults (especially for governor in New 
York, and for Senators in Oregon and 
New Jersey) could be changed by 
later recounts. 

The election showed no over- 
whelming popular trend. However, 
the Democrats rejoiced. In the new, 
Eighty-fourth Congress they would 
have 20 more Representatives and 
probably two more Senators than 
they had in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. Unless some of the results are 
reversed by recounts, the Democrats 
would now be the majority party in 
both House and Senate. They would 
thus be entitled to name the House 
Speaker and committee chairmen 

On the other hand, Republicans 
were thankful that they had kept the 
Democratic party's gains so low. In 
recent years, the minority party in 
an off-year election has gained an 
average of 42 seats in the House and 
7 in the Senate 

In general, the people voted for 
middle-of-the-road policies. Extreme 
liberals and extreme conservatives 
alike went down to defeat. 

And probably never before had 
the single vote of the individual citi- 
zen been so important. A change of 
one vote in each election district in 
New York would have given Repub- 
lican Irving Ives the governorship 
over his Democratic opponent, 
Averell Harriman. A shift of one vote 
in each of Oregon's voting precincts 
would have re-elected Sen. Guy 
Cordon rather than Richard L. 
Neuberger. In North Arlington, N.J., 
a city of approximately 16,000, the 
winning candidate for mayor edged 


out his opponent by a single vote. 
And in Coeymans, N.Y. the assessor 
was elected by one vote. 

The Senate 


Before Election After Election 


Republicans 49 47 
Democrats 46 48 
independent 1 1 


Official recounts in close races 
could change these totals. 

The Republicans captured Senate 
seats from the Democrats in three 
states—Iowa, Colorado, and Ohio. 
In Iowa, Republican Rep. Thomas 
Martin defeated Sen. Guy Gillerte, 
who had three times before been 
elected to the Senate. Iowa is an ag- 
ricultural state. Therefore, many 
observers saw this as a sign that 
farmers were not too dissatisfied 
with the farm legislation of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The Democrats won five Senate 
seats that had previously been held 
by Republicans. These were in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Oregon, Wyoming, 
and Nevada. 

In Kentucky, 76-year-old former 
Vice President Alben Barkley won 
a seat from Republican Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper. Barkley had 
served four terms in the Senate be- 
fore becoming “Veep.” He is the 
fourth man in history to serve as a 
Senator after having been Vice Pres- 
ident. Andrew Johnson is the only 
man to have moved from Senator, 
to Vice President, to President, to 
Senator. 

In Michigan, an AFL labor leader, 
Patrick V. McNamara, won over Re- 
publican Sen. Homer Ferguson. In 
Oregon, barring a reversal when 
votes are recounted, magazine 
writer Richard Neuberger narrowly 
defeated Republican Sen. Guy 
Cordon. 

In 11 states Republican victories 
kept seats on their side of the floor. 
In New Jersey, former Rep. Clifford 
P. Case nosed out Democratic Rep. 
Charles Howell by 3,000 votes. This 
may be changed by official recount. 

The Senate seats for 19 other states 
remained Democratic. In Illinois, 


Democratic Sen. Paul Douglas de- 
féated his Republican opponent, 
Joseph T. Meek. Douglas is a former 
economics professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In South Carolina, former Gov. 
]. Strom Thurmond was elected to 
the Senate as a “write-in” candidate. 
His name didn’t appear on the ballot. 
This was the first time in history a 
write-in candidate had been elected 
to the Senate. Thurmond is a former 
high school teacher of agriculture 
and a former judge. 


House of Representatives 


Before the elections this had been the 

line-up in the House: 
Republicans 218 

(plus one vacancy in a Republican district ) 
Democrats 212 

(plus 3 vacancies in Democratic districts ) 
Independent 1 

(Rep. Frazier Reams, 9th Ohio District) 

As a result of the election, the Re- 
publicans picked up four seats that 
had previously been Democratic. 
The Democrats gained 21 seats that 
had previously been Republican. 
They also won the seat of Independ- 
ent Reams in Ohio. The four va- 
cancies were split evenly—two for 
the Democrats, two for the Repub- 
licans. Thus, the Democrats made a 
net gain of 20 seats in the House. 

The new House line-up in January: 

Democrats 232 
Republicans 203 

A total of 51 women—a record 
number—sought election to the 
House. At least 15—also a record 
number—were elected. 

In Florida, voters elected a Repub- 
lican, William C. Cramer, to the 
House. He will be Florida’s first Re- 
publican Representative since Recon- 
struction days after the Civil War. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


Of the 33 contests for governor, 
the Democrats won 18 and the Re- 
publicans 15. The Democrats will 
take over eight state houses that had 
previously been Republican. The 
Republicans failed to win a single 
governorship from the Democrats. 

In New York, Democrat Averell 
Harriman, former financier and dip- 
lomat, defeated Sen. Irving Ives. The 
election was so close, however, that 
the recount may change the result. 
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Line-up of Eighty-fourth Congress in House. Recounts in close contests may change totals in both House and Senate. 


Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., son 
of the late President, was defeated 
by Republican Rep. Jacob Javits for 
Attorney General. Roosevelt was the 
only Democrat running for state of- 
fice to be defeated. 

In Connecticut, Abraham Ribicoft 
defeated Republican Gov. John 
Davis Lodge, who was.running for re- 
election. Republicans in Connecti- 
cut won all other state offices. 

Democratic Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
was elected to an unprecedented 
fifth term in Ohio. Also in Ohio, 
Robert A. Taft, Jr., son of the late 
Senator Taft, was elected to the 
state House of Representatives. It 
was his first try for elective office. 

After the January inaugurations 
there will be 27 Democratic gover- 
nors and 21 Republican governors. 


IMPORTANT REFERENDUMS 


In 37 states voters decided on 232 
local issues in addition to selecting 
candidates for office. 

Louisiana and Georgia approved 
proposals designed to nullify the Su- 
preme Court decision ending segre- 
gation in the public schools. 

Michigan voted an $80,000,000 
bonus to its Korean war veterans. 

Raritan Township, N.J., voted to 
change its name to Edison in honor 





of the inventor of the electric light, 
whose laboratory was in its area. 

Eight communities rejected pro- 
posals to add fluorides to their city 
water systems, The eight were Salem, 
Ore., Meadville, Pa., Greensboro, 
N.C., Birmingham, Ala., Atlantic 
City, N.J., Freemont, Nebr., Sunny- 
vale, Calif., and Peekskill, N.Y. 


Two communities—Mountain Home, 


Ark., and Palo Alto, Calif., approved 
the addition of fluorides. Those fa- 
voring fluorides in the water claim 
it helps combat tooth decay. Oppo- 
nents say the process has not been 
proved absolutely safe. 


WHAT THE ELECTION MEANS 
When the 84th Congress convenes 


for its first session on January 5, 1955, 


the Democrats will probably control 
both the House and the Senate. Rep. 
Sam Rayburn of Texas will become 
Speaker of the House. Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas will return as 
Majority Leader of the Senate. Chair- 
manships of all Congressional com- 
mittees will pass from the Republi- 
cans to the Democrats. 

The Democrats will control the 
Senate with the help of Sen. Wayne 
Morse, the Independent of Oregon. 
He has said that he will vote with 


the Democrats in organizing the Sen- 


ate. Morse was elected as a Republi- 
can but broke with the party in the 
1952 Presidential election. In the last 
Congress he voted with Republicans 
to organize the Senate. 

In the House, 72-year-old Sam 
Rayburn will not find the job of 
Speaker new. He has held the post 
for a total of nine years in the past— 
longer than any other man in the his- 
tory of our country. He will be the 
most powerful man in the 84th Con- 
gress. As Speaker, he will be the pre- 
siding officer of the House and 
Democratic leader. He will have a 
great deal to do with pushing the 
President's program through Con- 
gress. He will help decide which bills 
should be taken up and in what 
order they should be considered. 

For the next two years, Rayburn 
will be helping enact the program of 
a Republican President. 

Sometimes in a situation like this 
the Congress and the President do 
not work together and legislation is 
stymied. Soon after the elections, 
however, the President made it clear 
that he hoped to establish “close, 
cordial, and constructive” relations 
with Congress. The President de- 
clared: “I believe in certain pro- 
grams which I think represent 
progress for America. I am going to 
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continue to work for them, and if 
there are any roadblocks thrown in 
the way of cooperation, I am not 
going to be responsible. I am going 
to do my very best right down the 
line.” Both sides hoped for harmony 


ELECTION SIDELIGHTS 


PIn Vermont, Mrs. Consuelo 
Northrop Bailey, a 55-year-old law- 
yer, became the first woman to be 
elected Lieutenant Governor of a 
state. Vermonters regard the post as 
a stepping-stone to governorship. 
PIn Hawaii, Democrats captured 
control of both houses of the legis- 
lature. It was the first time in the 54- 
year history of the territory that the 
Democrats had gained control of 
either house. 

PIn New York State, the American 
Labor Party lost its right to auto- 
matic listing on the state’s election 
ballots. It polled less than 50,000 
votes. The party will have to file 
12,000 petitions with at least 50 sig- 
natures from every county to get on 
the ballot in future state-wide elec- 
tions. In the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tions, the party polled 500,000 votes 
for Henry A. Wallace. The ALP 
vote has fallen off because of the 


party's close Communist ties. 

PIn New York City, prices on the 
Wall Street stock market jumped an 
average of $5.69 a share the day 
after election. It was the biggest ad- 
vance in a single day since Septem- 


ber 1939. The spurt reflected 
business relief at the limited Demo- 
cratic victory. Wall Street had been 
anticipating a much greater Demo- 
cratic sweep. The Democrats are 
traditionally sympathetic to 
business problems than Republicans. 


PIn Washington, D.C., voteless as 
usual, citizens stayed home. 


Reds Down U.S. Plane 


Red MIG’s in the Far East shot 
down a U.S. reconnaissance plane. 

Two Soviet jet fighters (MIG’s) 
shot down an American B-29 photo- 
mapping plane over Japan's north- 
ernmost island of Hokkaido, on 
Sunday morning, November 7. 

All of the 11 U.S. crewmen bailed 
out before the crash. One was dead 
when found by rescue teams. 

The U.S. plane was on a mapping 
run when the Soviet MIG’s—from 
nearby Russian-held Kurile Islands— 
launched their attack. Members of 


less 


the U.S. crew reported (and radar 
sightings confirmed) that the attack 
occurred at least five miles inside 
Japanese territory. 

The MIG’s made no warning 
passes. They attacked the U.S. plane 
in two firing passes each. The U.S. 
plane did not return the fire of the 
attacking Soviet jets. 

The U.S. State Department imme- 
diately filed a strong protest with the 
Soviet government in Moscow. U.S. 
planes are based in Japan under our 
peace treaty with that country. 

For not shooting back at the So- 
viet MIG’s, the pilot of the US. 
plane—Captain Anthony F. Feith— 
drew a sharp rebuke from his com- 
manding officer, Col. Albert Welch. 

The colonel told a press confer- 
ence that “These boys are to fire if 
fired upon. There must have been 
some misunderstanding.” 


Nepal’s King A Problem 


Like all kingdoms, the little king- 
dom of Nepal has a king. But unlike 
most kingdoms, Nepal has two 
Queens. Thereby hangs a story em- 
barrassing to.our State Department. 


Nepal is an independent kingdom 
in the Himalayas, in southern Asia. 
It is a small, landlocked country 
about the size of Iowa), with a pop- 
ulation of 7,000,000. 

The ruler of this little country has 
the longest name of any sovereign. 
Here it is (and try and say it in one 
breath): His Majesty Maharajad- 
hiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram Jang 
Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shamsher 
Jang! We shall refer to him here- 
after as King Tribhubana. 

According to time-honored Nep- 
alese royal tradition, the King of 
Nepal must have two wives. Other 
Nepalese may have two wives—if 
they want to. But the King has no 
choice. He must have two wives. 
King Tribhubana is no exception. 

Why does that concern us? It so 
happens that the King and his two 
Queens are planning to visit the U.S. 
shortly. America believes in and 
practices monogamy (one wife to 
one husband). And our immigration 
laws exclude from admission to this 
country “aliens who are polyga- 
mists” (i.e., persons with more than 
one wife or husband). 

A tough problem it is. However, 
State Department officials hope to 
sidestep the law for His Majesty and 
his two Queens. 


Ex-Slave Is Now Minister 


From serfdom to a seat in the Cab- 
inet—that’s the success story of 
Mohammed Surur el Sabban. An ex- 
slave, he was recently appointed 
Finance Minister of the Near Eastern 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


Here are the facts as they will be 
told in marketplaces by Arab story- 
tellers. Mohammed Surur’s family 
were Negroes brought to Mecca from 
northeast Africa to be sold as slaves. 
Mohammed's father, owned by the 
Sabban family of Mecca, was freed 
as an old man. The Sabbans took 
Mohammed into their household and 
raised him with their children. 

The young slave proved to be a 
brilliant student. Early in his life, he 
became the leading poet of Saudi 
Arabia. Some years later, Mohammed 
Surur was arrested and jailed for 
leading a conspiracy against the king. 
But the Finance Minister, Sheikh 
Abdullah Suleiman, intervened and 
he was freed. Suleiman then engaged 
Mohammed Surur as his secretary. 

Early this month, the aging Fi- 
nance Minister resigned. Under his 
administration, Saudi Arabia's gov- 
ernment had slipped deeply into debt 
—even though it had an oil income 
of $230,000,000 a year. For the vacant 
post King Saud sought a man both 
capable and honest to put the coun- 
try’s financial house in order. 

The King’s ultimate choice was 
Mohammed Surur, who through 
many years as the Minister's secre- 
tary had shown his ability in financial 
matters. What was even more impor- 
tant, there was not the slightest tinge 
of corruption attached to his name. 

Since all other ministries are held 
by brothers of King Saud, the former 
slave has become the strongest non- 
royal person in all Saudi Arabia. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


(1.) Sen. Lyndon Johnson will be (a) 
Speaker of the House (b) President of 
the Senate (c) Senate Majority Leader. 
(Underline one.) 

(2.) Democrats will control the House 
by (a) 15 (b) 29 (c) 282 votes. 
(Underline one.) 

(3.) The job of Speaker of the House 
is important because he (1) controls 
the passage of legislation to the floor 
(2) names committee chairmen (3) 
serves on more than one committee. 
(Underline one.) 











FRANCE 


UNIT ON 


HIS week the U. S. will get a 

quick look at France’s “man in a 
hurry.” . 

He is France's new “high-speed” 
premier, Pierre Mendes-France. In 
just 152 days as head of France's 
government, he has already untan- 
gled some of France’s oldest and 
knottiest problems—and he’s wrest 
tling valiantly with the rest. 

In between problems, he’s dashing 
across the Atlantic to explain his 
program to President Eisenhower 
November 18 and 19. Then he'll 
hurry home to get at the next job. 


PROBLEM NO. 1: INDO-CHINA 


On June 18; the day he became 
premier, Mendes-France made a 
promise. “I'll end the eight-year-old 
Indo-China war in 33 days—or re- 
sign.” On the thirty-third day, he 
hammered out truce terms which 
stopped the fighting in Indo-China. 
(See World Week, Sept. 15 issue.) 


PROBLEM NO. 2: NORTH AFRICA 


Mendes-France didn’t pause. He 
immediately dashed off to North 
Africa to calm that troubled corner 
of France’s huge empire (see page 
11). Then he hurried back to face an 
even bigger test: the problem of 
Germany. 


PROBLEM NO. 3: GERMANY 


After World War II, defeated Ger- 
many wasn't allowed to have an 
army. But later the U. S. and our 
NATO allies decided German troops 
were needed to help defend West- 
ern Europe in case of aggression by 
the Communists. France, West Ger- 
many, and four other nations 
planned to form a “European Army.” 
It would have been composed of 
troops from all six countries, wear- 
ing the same uniform. 

This “European Army” was origi- 
nally a French idea. Most French 
premiers spoke in favor of it. But 
before the plan could go into effect, 
it required the approval of France’s 
parliament, the National Assembly. 
Orie premier after another refused 
to bring the plan up for debate. They 


feared it would be defeated—be- 
cause many members of the parlia- 
ment didn’t want Germany to have 
armed forces. A rearmed Germany 
might attack France, as Germany 
has done three times in the past cen- 
tury. That was the argument of op- 
ponents of the plan. 

In “September, Mendes - France 
sent the treaty to parliament. “I 
don’t care what you do with it—but 
make up your minds one way or the 
other,” he told the Assembly, in ef- 
fect. 

The Assembly defeated the plan. 
Mendes-France immediately went 
into a huddle with leaders of the 
U. S., Britain, West Germany, and 
other Western nations. He felt that 
some other plan could be worked 
out to rearm West Germany. 

Last month, after a hectic round 
of conferences, the job was done. 
West Germany was promised inde- 
pendence and membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The West Germans will be allowed 
to form a half-million-man army. 





Dawn of a New France? 


But, to soothe French fears, a new 
organization called the “Western 
European. Union” can set limits to 
the size of Germany’s forces. Mem- 
bers of WEU will be West Germany, 
France, Britain, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. And 
Britain and the U. S. promise to keep 
enough troops on the European con- 
tinent to make sure the Germans 
“behave.” (Another agreement, on 
the future of the Saar, is described 
on page 12.) 

The French National Assembly 
has aMBeady approved the general 
idea of these agreements. The As- 
sembly will vote soon on the de- 
tailed treaties necessary to carry 
them out. The other nations that 
signed the treaties must also ratify 
them before they can take effect. 

Mendes-France thinks these agree- 
ments are just the first step in mak- 
ing France and West Germany 
partners instead of rivals. The next 
step, he says, will be economic co- 
operation. He proposes a French- 
German trade commission, with the 
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aim of doubling French-German 
trade. (Since World War II West 
Germany has become France’s best 
customer. ) He thinks the French and 
Germans could team up in develop- 
ing the resources of French North 
Africa. Another proposed project is 
a canal on the Moselle River, to give 
France a shipping outlet to the 
Rhine valley. 


] . 
iowel 


PROBLEM NO. 4: 
FRENCH ECONOMIC TROUBLES 


On the “home front pler 


problems are waiting for Mendes- 


France. About all he’s done so far is 
to get the power to deal with them 
until March 31, 1955. Recently 
Mendes-France said: 

“In our beautiful country, where 
life seemed easy, we have too fead- 
ily accepted the idea that certain 
regions should remain poor because 
idapt their re- 
sources to modern life.” 

Here are 
“headaches” he’s trying to “cure” 


no one sought to 


some of the economic 


Outdated Factories: The average 
French factory before World War II 
was already 25 years old—compared 
to 7-9 years for British factories and 
5-7 in the U. S. The old and out-of 
date French factories are expensive 
to operate. That means high costs 
for goods. The modern and efficient 
U. S., German, and British factories 
can make goods to sell for less—and 
thus France can’t compete for world 
trade. 

Discontented Workers: Wages 
in France have never caught up with 
went sky-high just 


prices, which 


French government teaches teen-age boys to mine coal in this 
France needs to train skilled miners to 
help the nation make progress in its industry and trade 


unusual “schoo!.”’ 


ty of 


after World War II. Workers often 
go out on strike because they are 
underpaid. _ 

Over-age Houses: The average 
age of houses in French towns is 50 
years. In country districts, the aver- 
age age is 100 years 

The Assembly has set aside $14,- 
000,000 to modernize and improve 
factories. Mendes-France has prom- 
ised. workers that their wages will 
increase as Frances economy im- 
proves. He says the French govern- 
ment will help build 320,000 new 
homes or apartments each year. 


PROBLEM NO. 5: FRENCH POLITICS 


Another problem Mendes-France 
must be thinking about is: “How 
long will I last as premier?” In nine 
vears, France has had 19 cabinets. 
Few of them have lasted more than 
six months. In France, the cabinet 
must resign if the Assembly refuses 
to approve the cabinet’s program. 
The National Assembly can force 
Mendes-France to quit, too, when- 
ever it wishes. 

But there are signs that his gov- 
ernment is growing stronger. The 
large Socialist party, which was un- 
friendly to him at first, may accept 
seats in his cabinet. General Charles 
de Gaulle seems to approve Mendes- 
France's efforts—and many members 
of the Assembly are loyal followers 
of De Gaulle 

One sixth of the Assembly is auto- 
matically against ANY democratic 
government. These are the Commu- 
nists. About a of French 
voters regularly cast their ballots for 


quarter 


Communist candidates 


Wide World phot 


to prevent 


Mendes-Rrance hopes to weaken 
the appeal of communism by aiding 
poorly paid. and badly housed 
workers. 

At the same time, on the world 
scene, he would like to meet Russian 
leaders. He hopes to find a way for 
communist and democratic countries 
to live together peacefully. 

France has enough problems to 
keep even the fast-moving Mendes- 
France busy for quite a while. But 
the situation isn’t entirely gloomy: 

Population—Going Up!—For al- 
most two centuries, Frenchmen have 
been worrying about the country’s 
population. In Napoleon's time, 
France ranked second in population 
in Europe. (Russia was first.) But 
Germany passed France in 1870; 
Great Britain shot ahead by 1900, 
and in 1930 Italy topped France. 
In 1800, France had 15 per cent of 
Europe’s population. By 1939, it had 
slightly more than seven per cent. 
In 1870, France had as many young 
men available for military service as 
Germany. By 1939, Germany had 
twice as many young men as France! 

Since World War II, France has 
had a record-breaking increase in 
population. Recently the population 
passed the 43,000,000 mark—an all- 
time high. This is 3,000,000 above 
the 1946 total. 

Production—Going Up!—During 
1952 and 1953, France’s production 
declined steadily. Then, during the 
first three months of 1954, there was 
a sudden spurt. Production was 8.5 
per cent greater than the first three 
months of 1953. 


Continued on page 29) 


United I'r 


In troubled Tunisia, French soldiers stand guard in tanks 
terrorists from 
harvest. (For more about France’s empire, see next page.) 


interrupting the vital wheat 








France’s Big, Unhappy Family 


France controls more overseas territory than any 
other nation except Britain. France’s “family” is 22 
times as large as France itself. The “family” includes 
all the places named below, plus some islands not 
shown. After World War II, France formed most of its 
empire into a new organization which is called the 





SOLUTION IN TUNISIA? 
France’s new premier prom- 
ised Tunisia more self-gov- 
ernment. Most Tunisians 
welcomed this step. But the 
300,000 Frenchmen living 
there oppose it bitterly. They 
know they would be out- 
voted by the country’s 3,000,- 
000 Arabs. Frenchmen in 
Tunisia hope to persuade 
France’s parliament to vote 
down the agreements pro- 
posed by Mendes-France. 














TARGETS FOR TERRORISTS 
Premier Mendes-France faces 
his greatest challenge in ex- 
plosive Morocco. Arabs, who 
are demanding independence 
for Morocco, stage frequent 
riots. They demand return of 
the former sultan, who was 


exiled by the French, This 


Algeria, which had previous- 
ly remained calm. France 


the terrorist bands there. 











month riots also broke out in 
MB FRANCE AND FRENCH UNION four French towns voted to 


as theta tee eet ASS U.N. TRUST TERRITORIES turned over to India 


“French Union.” Both France and its colonies belong 
to this “Union.” The 65,000,000 people in French Union 
areas outside France send members to France's par- 
liament. They also choose members of an “Assembly 
of the French Union” which meets in Paris and advises 
parliament on problems affecting the “Union.” 


* 





LOSS IN INDO-CHINA 


After eight costly years of 
war, France sought peace in 
Indo-China. Under the truce 
terms, France surrendered 
North Viet Nam to the Com- 
munists. The French soldiers 
in South Viet Nam will be 
withdrawn in 1956. France is 
removing its controls over 
the three Indo-China states, 
but so far they are remain- 
ing inside the French Union. 














“THE END” IN INDIA 
Three centuries ago, France 
seized a number of areas 
along the coast of India. 
When India gained her inde- 
pendence, she demanded pos- 
session of the five towns still 
under control of France. One 
was surrendered in 1950. 
Representatives of the last 


join India. On November 1 
the towns (see map) were 
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West Germany far outproduces France in both coal and steel. France wants to control 
the Saar’s output in order to make up for part of West Germany’s advantage. 


N EET the Saar—a new kind of 
country. It’s not quite inde- 
pendent, but it doesn’t belong to 
any other country, either. 

If the Paris agreements signed 
last month (WW, Nov. 3, news 
pages) go into effect, the Saar will 
become a sort of “international na- 
tion.” It will have seven neighbors 
for guardians—the seven members of 
the new “Western European Union.” 
The WEU will appoint a commis- 
sioner to run the Saar’s foreign af- 
fairs and arrange for its defense. 
Otherwise, the Saar will remain 
about as it has been since 1948—a 
miniature republic, with its own par- 
liament and president, but closely 
linked to France. 


THEY BUY FROM FRANCE 


Saarlanders use French money. 
They buy most of their food and 
other goods from France. At least a 
third of their coal and 40 per cent of 
their steel goes tc France. France has 
controlled the coal mines of the Saar 
ever since World War II. As part of 
the “deal” at Paris, France will also 
buy the Saar’s largest steel mill. 

Despite their links to France, the 
Saarlanders look and dress like Ger- 
mans — they speak German — they 
even prefer German dishes, such as 
sauerbraten. And-if the Paris agree- 
ments work out, theyll have a 
chance to buy more and more Ger- 
man-made goods in their stores. 
France has promised to make it 
easier for German businessmen to 
trade with the Saar. 

The Saar is one of the most crowd- 
ed regions in the world. A million 
people live in this country, which is 
smaller than our state of Rhode 
Island. 


IT’S SMALL BUT RICH 


Why is the Saar important? 

Although it’s a tiny spot on the 
map of Europe, the Saar is richer 
in industry than many far larger 
countries. It produces almost as 
much coal (17,000,000 tons annu- 
ally) as the entire continent of Aus- 
tralia. Within its borders are steel 
mills which turn out about 3,000,000 
tons of steel a year. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 23. 








Both France and Germany have 
long wanted the Saar and its wealth, 
It has changed hands between 
France and Germany five times in 
the past 150 years. 

From 1815 until 1920, it belonged 
to Germany. In 1920, the victorious 
allies of World War I took the Saar 
away from defeated Germany. 
France was allowed to take over the 
Saar’s coal mines and steel mills. The 
Saar’s coal was supposed to repay 
France for coal mines in France 
which the Germans had destroyed 
during World War I. 

The League of Nations appointed 
a commission to rule the Saar. The 
League was a kind of “United Na- 
tions” between World War I and 
World War II. 

When dictator Adolf Hitler came 
to. power in Germany, he insisted 
that Saarlanders be given the right 
to vote on their own future. They 
voted nine-to-one in favor of re- 
joining Germany. 

The Saar became part of Germany 
again in 1935. But at the end of 
World War II, France once mcre 
occupied the region. In 19-48 the Saar 
became semi-independent, but with 
strong ties to France. 


CAPITAL FOR EUROPE? 


Europeans who are working to 
unite Western Europe think the-Saar 
could become a sort of “District of 
Columbia” for a future “Union of 
Europe.” As a first step, it has been 
proposed that the headquarters of 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity be moved from Luxembourg 
to the Saar. This “coal and steel 
poo!” handles the buying and selling 
of coal, steel, and iron ore for six 
Western European countries. 

French and German leaders are 
trying to “bury the hatchet” of old 
quarrels between them. They hope 
the Saar will no longer be a “storm 
center.” That will depend on how 
the Paris agreements work out. 

The first hurdle is ratifying the 
agreements. Both France’s and West 
Germany’s parliament must approve 
the pacts. Many members of West 
Germany’s parliament ‘are angry. 
They feel the agreements are a 
“give-away.” 

Will they still feel that way two 
or three years from now—after West 
Germany has rearmed and is strong- 
er? If so, there may be trouble again 
over the coal-rich Saar. 


Sharing Thanksgiving 


The scene: Champaign, Illinois, 
where the University of Illinois is 
located. 

The time: A few days before 
Thanksgiving, a few years ago. 

The “cast”: Frank Shuman, head 
of the Whiteside County Farm Bu- 
reau in Illinois, and Mrs. Shuman. 
Also, hundreds of university stu- 
dents, most of them rushing home 
for Thanksgiving. 

Our story begins with Mr. and 
Mrs. Shuman. Just before Thanks- 
giving every year, they saw carloads 
and busloads of students heading 
for their home towns for the holi- 
day. The Shumans wondered about 
the students who lived too far away 
to go home—especially those from 
foreign lands. Surely, thought Mr. 
Shuman, there must be many young 
men and women from other lands 
who had no idea what an American 
Thanksgiving was like. Mrs. Shuman 
wondered how many of them had 
even been inside an American home! 
Many foreign students come to 
America and live in college dorms 
without ever being invited to a 
home. 

Not only were the students miss- 
ing contact with families—but Amer- 
ican families were also missing a 
chance to meet overseas students. 
And Thanksgiving, the Shumans de- 
cided, could provide an opportunity 
for them to get together. A shared 
Thanksgiving could help both the 
students and the families understand 
each other’s ways of life and expe- 
riences. 

The Shumans suggested the idea 
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to the university YMCA. “Y” officials 
were enthusiastic. They invited 
families in Whiteside County—about 
125 miles from Champaign—to sign 
up if they would like one or two 
foreign students as their guests over 
the Thanksgiving week end. Twenty- 
two families volunteered to enter- 
tain 35 students. 

The students arrived at their hosts’ 
homes on Wednesday evening. They 
spent an informal evening talking 
to the families—asking questions 
about America and answering ques 
tions about their own countries. 
Thursday, they shared the family’s 
big turkey dinner and all the trim- 
mings that go with Thanksgiving. 
Friday, they toured the town with 
their hosts, visiting farms to see how 
American agriculture works. 

Friday night, the Whiteside Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau sponsored a recep- 
tion in its auditorium, open to the 
public. This time the visiting stu- 
dents were the entertainers. Some 
sang songs of their country or dem- 
onstrated folk dances. Others gave 
short talks about their nation’s cus- 
toms. Then the Rural Youth Organi 
zation took over for a square dance. 

The project was so well received 
by both students and families, that 
this Thanksgiving it will be repeated 
—for the fourth consecutive year 
And each year, the number of par- 
ticipating families grows. Last 
Thanksgiving 58 students were en- 
tertained, compared with the orig- 
inal 35 of 1950. 

There are many foreign students 
attending U. S. universities. If your 
family wishes to welcome a foreign 
student on Thanksgiving Day, write 
or phone the Foreign Student Ad- 
viser at your nearest college. 

—Roy HEMMING 
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Man on Central’s Team 


There are many good careers in railroading 


OUWLL have to “shop” carefully for 

a career to find one that will make 
you as happy as assistant train con- 
ductor Fred Hotchkiss. He’s part of a 
train the New York Central 
run between Mount Vernon, N., Y., and 
New York City. 

Fred in Chatham, N. Y 
and was graduated from Chatham 
Union High School there in 1935. Du 


crew on 


grew up 


ing his high chool years he played 

baseball and had a part-time job as 

short-order cook in a local dine 
Then Fred became 1 truck driver 


hauling paperboard between Chatham 
and Boston. Next he worked at Gen- 
eral Electric’s Pittsfield, Mass Fac 
tory. But Fred decided to be a railroad 
man, as his dad had been. In 
New York Central hired Fred to be a 
brakeman. He worked on freight and 
passenger trains. 


Brakemen look after the safety of a 
train, When a train stops, they warn 
the train behind with flags, flares, and 


other devices. 
In 1943 Fred 
assistant conductor in charge 
to six Assistant 
passenger trains assist the conductor 
collecting tickets and looking after pas- 


senger safety and « 


Hotchkiss became an 
ot two 


cars. ynductors on 


= 


ymtort 


Job of Conductor 


A conductor acts as “captain” of the 
train and is responsible for the train’s 
safety, cargo, and passengers. He 
ries out all orders regarding the opera 
tion of the train and supervises the 
work of all members the crew. He 
makes sure a train is carefully in- 
spected before it leaves the terminal. 

A freight conductor kee ps _tra k of 
the delivery and pick-up of freight 
cars, the numbers of these rs and 
their contents. On passenger tra he 
keeps traffic records of passeng nd 
collects tickets. It takes vears of experi- 
ence to become a full-fledged conduct 


‘As an assistant conductor, I’m an 
information bureau,” Fred told us re- 
cently. “I call all the stations and an- 
swer questions about the territory we're 
traveling through.” 

Assistant conductors, like other rail- 
road men, have periodical medical ex 
aminations because they have to be in 
good physical condition, Trainmen also 
take annual tests on railroad rules. 


Several weeks ago the New York 
Central chose Fred to go to Buffalo, 
N. Y., to take a course in leadership. 


Now, in addition to his work as as- 


sistant conductor, he teaches courses in 
railroading to other workers. 

To get a railroad job, you should be 
a high school least 18 
years old, in good health. If you plan 
should 


graduate, at 


to work with customers, you 
have a good personality and a good 
appearance. “You also should be able 


to express vourself well and be a good 
listener,” Fred said. “And a knowledge 
of typing would help a conductor in 
making reports. Math is important for 
making change and for keeping records.” 

Here’s a typical workday for Fred. 
He leaves Mt. Vernon at 6:46 a.m., 
uriving in New York City at 7:30. 
He is off duty until (Often he 
spends this time preparing his lesson 
he teaches.) At 
York City on a 


noon. 


for one of the classes 
12:23 he leaves New 


un to the City of White Plains, ar- 
riving at 1:08. He leaves White Plains 
for New York City at 1:44, arriving at 

30. Then he’s off until 4:40. Next 
he’s on the 4:40 run to Mt. Vernon, 


arriving at 5:25. He’s off duty for the 


day at 5:35 


A Good Neighbor 


He's an ardent Giant fan and dabbles 
in tricks and magic. But his big interest 
in recent years has been speaking at 


local P.T.A. 


his “adventure” 


and church groups about 
in Europe. This ad- 


enture came as a surprise 





New York Central photo 
Assistant conductor Hotchkiss at work. 


In 1952, when floods seriously dam- 
aged England and the Netherlands, 
Fred Hotchkiss suggested to the New 
York Central that a special train be 
run over the line to collect cash for 
the Dutch people. The New York 
Central okayed Fred’s idea. Then Fred 
made a 300-mile trip by car over the 
route to tell the mayors of the towns 
along the way about the project. Other 
railroaders volunteered to man the five- 
car train which went to Albany and 
back. Local bands and parades met 
the train at each stop. The train col- 
lected $10,000 for flood relief. 

In September, 1953, the Netherlands’ 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., invited 
Fred to come to dinner and meet 
Prince Bernhard, husband of Queen 
Juliana. But he had still another sur- 
prise, coming to him. 

In September, 1953, the Netherlands 
Railways invited Fred and his wife to 
be their guests for two weeks to™see 
the Netherlands and Paris. The New 
York Central paid for the round-trip 
passage to Europe. 

The Hotchkisses were gone a month. 
In an interview with a Dutch reporter 
Fred said he hadn’t seen any wooden 
shoes yet. Scores of wooden shoes were 
mailed to Fred at his hotel, as well 
as many other gifts. This trip was a 
high point in the life of a happy rail- 
roader and a good neighbor. 

Fred is a member of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, (Most railroad 
people belong to labor unions.) Salaries 
for trainmen range from $13.25 a day 
to $15.40 a day, with extra pay for 
overtime beyond the basic day. 

-WiLuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 


RAILROAD CONDUCTOR—Career at a Glance 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


DUTIES 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR FUTURE 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





Helpful: H. S. courses in Must 
English, speaking, math, typ- 
ing. Previous exper. as 
brakeman or baggageman. 
Promoted on seniorify basis 


like people and be 
liked, have good health and 
good appearance; be able 
to take responsibility. fic 


Responsible for safety of 
train, cargo, passengers, and 
for work of crew; keeps traf- 
records, collects tickets. 


Basic 8-hour day with some 
overtime; vacations with pay, 


Openings arise as re- 
sult of death and re- 


pensions, insurance benefits. tirement. Must start 
Good job security. with bottom railroad 
jobs. 

















’Bye, ’Bye, Budget Blues 


Prepared under the direction of HARLAN MILLER, Ph.D. 


Director, Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


“WOU girls have it pretty easy,” Doug 
remarked out of a clear sky. 

Joyce smiled. She knew better. But 
she said, “What now, poor boy?” 

“That's just it—poor boy,” he an- 
swered. “Look at me. A part-time job, 
plus a pretty good allowance, and I'm 
still going to have to scrounge some 
money from Dad to take us to the 
prom.” 

“Well, since you brought it up, Ill 
tell you. You just don’t know how to 
manage your money, Doug. I get an al- 
lowance and do baby-sitting and I have 
my expenses, too, like clothes. But I 
come out even at the end of the 
month.” 

This didn’t appeal to Doug at all. “I 
suppose you write down every nickel 
you spend,” he said with a grimace. 

“Look, Doug,” Joyce said, “just be- 
cause you keep track of your money, it 
doesn’t make you a miser, or something. 
[ just think it isn’t very smart to spend 
what you don’t have. So I keep a 
budget.” 

There’s no trick to a budget, she told 
him. But you have to start by keeping 
a fairly accurate record of your ex- 
penses for a given period of time, say 
for a couple of weeks. Then you can 
see what you really must spend every 
week, and figure what is left for special 
needs. 

When Joyce started high school, her 
mother and dad had a serious talk with 
her about money. She was to put down 
everything she spent, so that they could 
determine how much allowance she 
would get every week. In Joyce’s case, 
it worked out this way: 

Fixed Weekly Expenses 

Transportation (10¢ a day, 

five days) 

School lunch 

five days) 

Average weekly cost of school 

activities 

Average weekly cost of school 

supplies 

Church contribution 


(25¢ a day, 


So Joyce gets $3.00 a week to cover 
her fixed expenses, plus $1 weekly as 
a personal allowance, for gifts, sodas 
and the like. On top of this, she earns 
about $3 a week as a baby-sitter. This 
money goes into the bank and from 
time to time she draws on her savings 
to help pay for her clothing. 


Joyce explained to Doug that other 
students might receive a greater or 
lesser allowance, depending on their 
expenses. She named several friends 
who walk to school, or bring their 
lunch, and consequently get a smaller 
allowance every week. 

“When you do it that way, it’s not 
so much of a chore,” Joyce told Doug. 
“Besides, you get a wonderful feeling, 
being able to control your spending! 

“Once you chart your fixed expenses, 
and you get a good idea of how much 
you want to spend on recreation and 
the amount for savings, you're in a good 
position to plan for special things you 
may want to buy,” she continued. 

“Now here is where you have a 
chance to toughen up your self-con- 
trol,” Joyce pointed out. “You may 
have to change your spending habits. A 
lot of kids I know have done it. Just 
watch the next time you hear somebody 
at school say, ‘Oh, I can’t afford that— 
I'm saving up for a watch,’ or some- 
thing.” 

Joyce told Doug that when she had 
lined up her weekly expenditures, her 
next step was to use them as a guide 
for a weekly budget, like this: 

My Weekly Income: 

Allowance 

Earnings 

Other 


Total 

My Fixed Expenses: 
Transportation _- 
Lunch 
Church _ 


Activities 





ee 
Total 
What I'd Like to 
0 Se ae ee 
Total__ 
Special Savings _.__ 
Total 
My Balance__ 


The total of the money spent should 
equal the total income for the week, 
Joyce pointed out. And to make it bal- 
ance, add or subtract from the “What 
I'd Like to Have” section. 

“What if I can’t make it balance?” 
Doug asked. 

“Well, why don’t you do what I did 
at first?” I just started on a test basis. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


That’s the only way to find out if your 
plan has any weaknesses.” 

Joyce said that you have to keep a 
running check for a brief period to see 
how your test budget works out in ac- 
tual practice. Suppose you want to set 
up an emergency repair fund for your 
jalopy. The only thing is to put it in 
the budget, then make a running check 
to see if you can stick to it. 

The form Joyce used for her day-to- 
day check was this: 


* WEEKLY EXPENDITURES 
AFTER I PUT MY PLAN TO WORK 


Monday Amount 


Tuesday, ete. 
Saturday & Sunday 


- 


TOTAL____ 


Doug gave a sigh. 

“I guess you're right, Joyce,” he said. 
“You know, I've heard about budgets, 
but I got the idea that they meant not 
buying the things you like. Maybe I can 
do it. Anyway, I'm going to try. But 
look—do I really have to put down 
every cent I spend?” 

“No,” Joyce said. “Not if you run a 
test budget the way I've told you. In 
that way you discover the items you 
forgot to include in the preliminary 
budget, and you make changes if it 
doesn’t work out. Just try it and see.” 

“You know,” Doug said to Joyce with 
a look of admiration on his face, “this 
is a pretty important thing. It could be 
bigger than both of us!” 














Field Enterprises, In 
“My trouble is that | have too much 
month left at the end of my money.” 
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Comin’ Through the Rice! 


ITH his large, brown eyes, slightly 

upturned nose, and peaches-and- 
cream complexion, he looks like a high 
school sophomore. He’s light for big- 
time football. And he’s always moaning 
about mysterious aches and pains. 

But once the whistle blows, Dicky 
Moeglée becomes one of the most dan- 
gerous men in America. The race-horse 
halfback of Rice Institute has the legs 
of a greyhound and the hips of a snake. 
You can’t catch him and you can’t hold 
him. He’s a 1 every- 
time he touches the pigskin. 

Moegle (pronounced MAY-gull) be- 


touchdown threat 


ame a national celebrity in the Cotton 

Bowl game last January. He gained 
265 yards rushing, s¢ 1 three touch 
lowns on runs of 95 ) and 34 yards, 
und was a bearcat o1 fense! 

And it wasn’t because he was just 
hot that day. H iad been strutting 
that kind of stuff all During the 
regular season, he cored 10 touch- 
downs, gained 833 yards (sixth best in 
the nation), and averaged 7.3] rds 
per carry—tops in th ntry! 

In the final game of the vear, against 
Baylor, Dicky scored three touchdowns 
rained 137 yards, and intercepted three 
yasses in a dazzling display of all-around 
talent. 

Unlike most college stars, Dicky had 
no fabulous offers when he gra luated 
from high school. He didn’t seem to 


have much talent when he played for 
Taylor (Tex.) High School. He 
just a skinny, 150-pound, 16-year-old 
kid. Dicky wanted to go to Southern 
Methodist or Texas Christian. But they 
wouldn't offer him a scholarship. (And 
how they regret it today! 

He wound up at Rice 
of the Owls’*coaches, Red Bale, hap 
pened to see him play one Friday night 
Taylor was drubbed 42-7 by George 
town H. S. But Bale liked the 
Dicky handled himself and kept trying 
despite the lopsided score. 

When the Rice coach found out that 
Dicky was also Taylor’s best basketball 
player, track man, and swimmer-diver 
he decided that Rice could mak 
use of him. 

Dicky was no immediate 
As a freshman, he was kept out of most 
of the scrimmages. With his 
cheeks and frail 159 pounds, he looked 
as if a stiff block would break him in 
two. And, remember, he was just barely 
17 vears old 


was 


bec ause one 
way 
cor xd 


ball of fire 
, 


ipple 





Next season he showed up for prac- 
tice weighing 167 pounds. But a freak 
accident ruined his season. In trying to 
open a window of his English class- 
room, he stuck his right hand through 
it. The wound required 30 stitches and 
Dicky was through for the rest of the 
year. 

When he came around as a junior 
(last season), he weighed 172 pounds. 
But he was a nobody as far as the pub- 
lic was concerned. After all, he hadn’t 
done a thing the two previous seasons. 
Even the coaching staff was doubtful 

out him 

Dicky didn’t waste any time making 
their eyes pop. In Rice’s opener against 
Florida, the apple-cheeked junior tore 
off three touchdowns on runs of 29, 19, 
and 5 yards. And he’s been going like 
a four-alarm fire since. 

Earlier this season, we asked Dicky 
to send us his line-up of “favorites” and 
he obliged as follows: 





Chocolate is used in countless ways. Besides 

its delicious flavor, it supplies quick energy. 

After meals or after school, chocolate is satisfying 
and gives you a lift. Skip chocolate in any 


form if your complexion is poor. 





Actor, Montgomery Clift; actress, 
Debbie Reynolds and Lana Turner; 
singers, Tony Martin and Dean Martin; 
band, Glenn Miller; school subject, his- 
tory and education; hobby, leathercraft 
and good-looking clothes. 

His ambition is to be happy and suc- 
cessful. 

Most thrilling moment of his sports 
career—“Walking off the field in the 
Cotton Bowl and having 75,000 people 
stand up and cheer.” 

—HEeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Used as a beverage 
by the Aztecs and 
Incas, chocolate is a 
food America gave 
to the world. 

The first chocolate 
bar was made by a 
Swiss in 1876. 























You're ready to shoot anytime, anywhere with 
the Duaflex III and $4.00 Kodalite Flasholder. 


Kodak Ouafler II Camera 
Kodet model thGis 


See, first, the Kodet Model with its fixed-focus Kodet Lens. 
Costs $14.95. Then take a good look at the Kodar model 
with its faster, focusing lens. Price, $22.50—and a bargain. 


wie Lene. 
Sot are 


Want a snappy, modern camera? Want the 
convenience of a big, hooded, reflex viewfinder? 
Then this Kodak Duafiex III Camera is for you. 

It’s the newest Duaflex; with double 
exposure preventer. You can’t forget to wind 
the film. And the swell pictures you get! A 
dozen to a single roll of Kodak 620 Film— 
2\4'’ x 244%", or jumbo size. 

A Duaflex rates top spot on your Christmas 
list. See for yourself. Ask at your camera 
counter or photo shop. 
Photo-Greeting cards have that y 


special something. Your Kodak Dealer 
will help in planning yours. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Once again 





Hallmark Cards invites you to an 





~~ 


Maurice Evans 


Judith Anderson 


together in Mr. Evans’ two-hour 


production of William Shakespeare’s 


ACBETh 


on the 


Hallmark Hall of Fame 


November 28th—nationwide over NBC 





important television event 


In seasons past, the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame has presented Mr. Evans’ 
productions of “Hamlet” and “King 
Richard I1”— both television  pre- 
mieres. Your response and the critics’ 
acclaim were so enthusiastic that 
it is now our pleasure to bring you 
Shakespeare’s most thrilling drama. 
Two of the world’s most renowned 
players will recreate their memorable 


stage performances. 


2 Halu | 


“When you care enough to send the very best”’ 
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Wood in Bichmond News- Leader 


1. CARTOON 
Fill in the information: 


1. Name the country which is shown as battered and 





crippled. = ee 
2. Which parts of the country’s empire do the 


bandaged hands represent? ante 





Se ‘ 
3. What part of the country’s empire does the angry 


TE EO ile 
4. What are two “aching problems” on the home 
front for the troubled character? 


and 





ll. CORRECTIONS, PLEASE 
If the statement is correct, write C. If the italicized 
word or words make the statement incorrect, substitute 
the correct answer 
1. France's premier is Pierre Mendes-France. 
__2. The French parliament voted in favor of the 
“European Army” plan. 
___—%. Compared with U. S. factories, the average 
French factory is outdated. 
France’s parliament has no Communist mem- 
bers. 
__—5. France is one of the largest countries in Europe. 
. France is noted for its large supply of skilled 


workers 


wee | 


—___7. France’s empire is larger than Britain’s. 

__8. The largest part of France’s empire is located 
on the South American continent. 

—__9. French leaders originally proposed the “Euro- 
pean Army” plan. 

___10. Italy has invaded France three times since 1870. 


_ ll. WHICH ONE? 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. 

—___l. If the Paris agreements are approved, West 
Germany: (a) will be allowed to raise an army 
of about half a million men; (b) will be an 
occupied country without any right of self- 
government; (c) will be re-united immediately 
with East Germany. 

2. Each of these is a member of the Western Euro- 
pean Union except: (a) France; (b) Britain; 
(c) Russia; (d) West Germany. 

. Which of these works to the advantage of 
France? (a) the high cost of living; (b) invest- 
ments by French businessmen to modernize 
their factories; (c) over-aged housing. 

. Since 1945, France: (a) has had frequent 
changes in governments; (b) has seen her 
population drop to an all-time low; (c) has ex- 
hausted her best agricultural land. 

. Under the Paris agreements, the Saar: (a) 
will belong to Germany; (b) will belong to 
France; (c) will become a sort of “international 
nation.” 


IV. SAAR CHART 


Turn to the chart on page 12 for your answers. 
Write T if the statement is true, F if it is false. 


___.1. West Germany produces more coal than France. 

___2. France and the Saar together produce more 
coal than West Germany does. 

___.3. The Saar itself produces more coal than France. 

____4. The Saar and West Germany combined produce 
three times as much steel as France. 

____53. The Saar produces less steel than either France 
or West Germany. 


V. THINKING CAPS ON 


Why is a strong France important to the peace of 
Europe and the world? (Answer on a separate sheet of 


paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 3 for each item 
in Questions I, II, III, and IV; 28 for Question V. Total, 100. 





TRAINING WITH TV... just one of the many modern techniques THE MARCH OF SCIENCE continues in the Army. Trainees 
today’s Army uses for both information and education, in medicine learn with the finest laboratory equipment. 


nn ‘eee CAREERS 


COURSE...whether 

it’s surveying or : . 

some other skill, a GR U TIO 

you re sure with B E G I N AT AD A N 
Army training! R 


High School Seniors plan for swift progress 
with practical career training in the Army 


Here is your opportunity to train for the career you’re 
wishing for—and to earn while you learn! Over 100 
U.S. Army courses are offering young men and women 
the world’s finest technical training—but you must be 
a high school graduate to qualify. So complete your 
schooling, then sign up for the training of your’chcice. 
This is your chance to build an interesting, well- 
paying career in practically any field you wish— 
from automotive mechanics to X-Ray technology. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW. Write in for full details. 
Talk things over with your parents and your teachers. 
U. S. Army Technical Schools have opened the door 
to success for many young men and women. They can 
do the same for you! 


Fora FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 
MECHANICS OF ALL KINDS on Army Courses, fill out this coupon today! 
re taught in the Army. 
liers learn to repair 

hing from f - 
ene 06 adit . ' THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
oe , Department of the Army 
: Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN 


Mr. 
Miss... 

KEEPING IN FOUCH... ‘ 

nust in the Army, : 
. Address 
which means valuable 
courses in every field ‘; 
: Jat wfG 
of communications. F aia doaat 





Tweed ... the one fragrance 


' 


above all others... to wear 


anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 


3% oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 
Pies ton 


A 


NEW YORK PARIS 





WE SUGGEST: You get acquainted with =y 
this world-fameus fragrance by trying 


the Helene Curtis special offer: a purse "yg 
Se ewith Need 
_A 


Sweaters by Lyle & Scott (4 


size bottle of Tweed perfume free with 


purchase of Helene Curtis Spray Net.* 
slimited time only “= 








| submit original cross- 





| about 60 words, of 
| which at least 10 must 
| be related to the theme. 
| published we will pay 
| include puzzle, defini- 


| separate sheets. Keep a 


| week's issue. 











Just ‘‘Plain Geometry’’ 


By Alan S. Rosenthal, Millburn (N. J.) High School 


* Starred words refer to geometry. 
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STUDENTS are invited to 





word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Each purzile 




















should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 








Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 


For any original puzzle 
you $10.00. Entries must 


tions, and answers on 








copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 








address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers in next 
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Developer of Non-Euclidian 
geometry. 

Pi is the ratio of the circumference 
of any __ to its diameter. 
Chemical symbol for iridium. 
Snake’s poison. 

Beast of burden. 

: voce; in an undertone. 
A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two 
(singular). 

Plural of locus 
Belonging to one of Lincoln's 
sons. 
General (abbi 
. To hasten. 
Pays the bill. 
Messenger’s short trip. 
Wedding vow (2 words). 

. General statements accepted as 

true without proof. 

Necessary for every statement in 

a geometric proof. 

Domesticated animal. 

A measure for cloth. 

Fashions; crazes. 

What parallel lines never do. 

Stage and screen actress 

Palmer. 

Poetry. 

3. Chemical symbol for erbium. 
Angle less than 90 degrees, 
34100... .. 

. Straight line cutting through cirole 
at two points. 

Not clothed 


© 
m CO CO Co OO 
co oO 


Divide into two equal parts. 


2. Gold (Spanish). 
3. Shore bird. ~ 


. That is; 


Prefix meaning together. 
Deteriorate, damage. 
Longitude (abbr.). 
Stretch, draw out. 


. Opposite of “yes.” 


Chemical symbol for thallium. 
Roman garment. 

Important German river. 

Exists. 

Is persistent. 

Statement capable of being 
proved. 

Husband of 41 Across. 

Prefix meaning “new.” 

Figures formed by two meeting 
lines. 

Precious stone. 

Line from vertex to midpoint of 
opposite side of triangle. 

Side of square with area of 121 
square inches. 


. On the sheltered side. 


Sea nymph. -< 
Flanders (abbr.). 


. Chemical symbol for terbium. 


Anger. 
13th letter of Greek alphabet. 


5. Health resort. 


. Cent (abbr.). 


. Chemical symbol for tungsten. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


metric ton (p. 12)—-A unit of weight 
equal to 2,204.6 pounds. The metric 
system is the usual measuring system in 
Western Europe and is used by most 
scientists throughout the world. 

European Coal and Steel Community 
p. 13)—(It is better known by its nick- 
name of “Schuman Plan,” after former 
French Premier Robert Schuman, who 
first proposed it in 1950.) It is a “pool” 
of the coal and steel industries of 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, and 
became effective in 1953. The govern- 
ing council of the pool regulates pro- 
duction and distribution of coal, steel 
and iron ore in these countries. It also 
has power to aid expansion of the mines 
and factories that produce the best and 
cheapest coal and steel, and to close 
down (or modernize) poorly-run or 
worn-out mines arid factories. One pur- 
pose of the pool is to end the century- 
old rivalry between France and Ger- 
many. The idea is that the economic 
systems of the two nations will get so 
mixed together with that of other mem- 
ber-nations that both France and Ger- 
many would be ruined if they fought 
each other. 

premier (p. 9)—The French word for 
prime minister. In France, the premier 
is the head of the government. He 
chooses his cabinet members to rup the 
different government departments (or 
ministries, as the’ French call «<hem)— 
such as defense, treasury, and foreign 
affairs. The premier and his cabinet 
must be approved by the National 
Assembly (lower house of the French 
parliament). The Assembly must “O.K.” 
cabinet policies and can vote a premier 
and his cabinet out of power at any 
time if it dislikes its program. The 
premier is appointed by the president, 
with the Assembly’s approval. The 
president, who is elected every seven 
years, is a “figure-head” and has little 
power. Cabinets generally consist of 
men from several parties. No one party 
has a clear majority in French politics. 
Therefore, a premier must win the sup- 
port of men in several parties in order 
to get his policies accepted by the Na- 
tional Assembly. This is the chief reasons 
why French cabinets fall so often—since 
the parties who agree on one issue may 
not agree on another. 


Say It Right! 

Pierre Mendes-France (p. 4)—pé Ayr 
médn déz frans. 

Charles De Gaulle (p. 4)—sharl dé gél. 

premier (p. 9)—pré mi ér; prém yér. 

Moselle (p. 9)—m6 zél. 

Saar (p. 12)—ziir. 

sauerbraten (p. 12)—sour bra tén. 





LOTSA 


A seaweed siren 
softly said, 
“This breakfast helps nm 


—_ ‘ 
Poor Sam was quite 
you forge ahead! 


a lonely sort 
He had no friends 
in any port 





No sooner said than 
done and he’s 
Will ses yon Surrounded constantly 
and zip and snap!” - by she’s! 
Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
NEW! 


Small Family Size 
(6 Biscuits) 


More protein —to keep you going 
stronger, longer! Nabisco’s cooking 
process actually improves the pro- 
tein over that in natural wheat it- 
self! This finer protein helps you § 
beat mid-morning slump, keeps 
you alert. The original NAaBIsco 
SHREDDED W HEAT has Niagara Falls 
on the package — make sure you 
get the original! 


Regular Stre 
(12 Biscuits) 
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a 
(ssc) BAKED 


BY NABISCO - 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID! “Moke Mine Breakfast.” 6-page brochure, illustrated, 
plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, 
suggestions for family Gnd party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagere 
Falls, New York, Dept. S-1154, specifying number of copies you need. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
for Young People 


FALL 1954 


/ 


7 BANNER 
> IN THE SKY 


V4 By JAMES RAMSEY 
ULLMAN, author 













ff The White 
Tower. The story 
of a boy in Switzerland who live 
only to accept the challenge of the 
peak that took |! father’s life 
Cloth, 53% x 8, 256 pages. Ages 14 up 
$2.75 

MOONFLOWER 
By MEBANE H. BURGWYN, author of 
Penny Rose. Financial losses of het 


family threaten to disrupt her col- 


lege career, but Julie earns love and 
success. Cloth, 5% 8, 192 pages 
Ages 14-18. $2.50 


YOUNG MARY STUART 


Queen of Scots. By MARIAN KING. 
Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. The 
author of Elizabeth the Tudor Prin- 
cess writes a dramatic biography— 
“Searching and well imagined.” 

Vircinta Kirkus. Cloth, 53, x 8, 160 
pages. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


A MAN FOR MARCY 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN. Marcy faces 
an emotional problem when her 
steady date goes to college during 
her senior year in high school. By 
the author of America’s best-loved 
teen-age novels. Cloth, 53, x 8, 192 
pages. Ages 1-16. $2.50 


SINGING AMONG 
STRANGERS 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 
Irene Gibian. Three 


Illustrated by 
Latvian sister 


keep their faith alive g World 
War II and find a home in the U. S 
Cloth, 53g x 8, 224 pages. Ages 12-16 

$3.01 


TROOPERS ALL 


By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. Illustrated with 


photographs. An absorbing account 
of the State Police in our 48 states, 
including how they work with the 
F.B.I. Cloth, 5% x 8%, 160 pages 
$2.85 


BLACK RENEGADE 


By DANA FARALLA. ‘‘A satisfying boy- 
and-horse story sincerity 

sympathy, and [an]indigenous qual- 
ity of Georgia countryside.”—Vir- 


GIntA. Kirkus. Cloth, 53g x 8, 224 
pages. Ages 14-18 $3.00 
THE NEWCOMER 

By CLYDE BRION DAVIS What it is 


like when a boy's family moves to 
another town and the difficulties 
of entering a new school.”’—A _ A. 
Booklist. Cloth, 53, x 8, 224 pages 
Ages 14-18. $2.75 


ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE 


By MARIO PEI. Illustrated by Donat 
Ivanovsky. The fascinating story of 
language; how it began, developed, 
why and how human beings talk, etc 
Cloth, 53g x 8, 192 pages. Ages 14-18 

$2.75 








Write for free catalog of graded and 
classified Books for Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Philadelphia 5, Pcrqumusl 














Attention, all Camera Clubs! Have 
you received your free copy of the 
Scholastic Magazines Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin? It contains many help- 
ful ideas and suggestions about Camera 
Club activities currently being under- 
taken by high school clubs across the 
country. If you would like to participate 
in this cooperative venture, please write 
and tell us something about Camera 
Club activities in your school. Address 
Scholastic Magazines, Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Photo Christmas Cards 


e Make it a pictorial Christmas this 
year. Take your favorite snapshot to the 
local camera store and inquire about 
making this picture into photographic 
Christmas cards for djstribution to your 
friends during the holiday season. There 
are many photos that you can choose 
from. You may even want to load your 
camera with film and take a picture 
especially for making your photographic 
Christmas cards. The photograph below 
is an excellent example of this. It was 
made by Ted Hofmann, who recently 








Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


graduated from Evanston 


e For those of you who would like to 
have lots more fun in preparing photo- 
graphic Christmas cards, we recommend 
that you do the whole job yourself. You 
can purchase masks and all the chemi- 
cals and paper needed to make your 
own Christmas cards at home in your 
own darkroom, or even in your kitchen. 
Photographic darkroom kits are manu- 
factured by Eastman Kodak, Ansco and 
The FR Corporation. Christmas card 
masks and other necessary equipment 
for making the photo cards are’ manu- 
factured by Eastman Kodak Company. 
If you wish, you may write to Eastman 
Kodak asking them for information on 
this subject. 

But whether you make your own 
cards or take them to your favorite 
camera store, make a resolution today 
to get out with your camera and take 
pictures that you will want to send to 
your friends during the holiday season. 
You will have lots of fun doing this, and 
you can be assured that your Christmas 
Greetings this year will be novel and 
different! 





Here’s an excellent photograph for use on photographic Christmas cards. It 


is a 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Award winner by 18-year-old Ted 
Hofmann. For details on how you can participate in the 1955 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards, write for a free Rules Booklet. The address is Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





































Wii“ \“Tops, don't miss. “HMGood. 
iA i Fair. Save your money. 


MiMi THE LITTLE KIDNAPPERS. 
(United Artists. Produced by Sergei 
Nolbandov and Leslie Parkyn. 
Directed by Philip Leacock.) 


Photographed in the rugged moun- 
tains of Nova Scotia, The Little Kid- 
nappers is one of the most unusual 
movies in years. Its main actors are two 
young boys, Jon Whiteley (aged 8) and 
Vincent Winter (5). They are orphans 
who go to live on the farm of their stern 
old Scottish grandfather. The man 
means well, but he has little patience 
with the boys’ natural high spirits. Their 
greatest wish is for a dog. To the grand- 
father, a dog is just another mouth to 
feed. He refuses. One day the boys 
come across a little baby who has been 
left untended and they adopt the baby 
as their secret pet. Soon the whole 
community is up in arms, searching for 
the “kidnappers.” It’s fun, it’s adventure 

and it has some .serious things to say 
about how important it is for older-peo- 
ple to try to understand the hearts of 
children. 


A AMTHE DETECTIVE. (Columbia, 
Produced by Paul F. Moss. Directed 
by Robert Hamer.) 


G. K. Chesterton’s beloved detective- 
priest, Father Brown, is brought to life 
by England’s skilled Alec Guinness in 
this unusually diverting mystery film. 
Peter Finch is excellent as the slippery 
criminal, and Joan Greenwood is charm- 
ing as a wealthy countess who aids the 
priest. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii“ Tops, don’t miss. ii Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “~The Caine Mutiny. 
141~i“ Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wv A Star Is Born. M4 On the 
Waterfront. ~“““The Egyptian. -vr 
Three Hours to Kill. “Rogue Cop. 
14“ The Black Shield of Falworth. ~~ 






























SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
6OT INGTON 5IZT RIFLES. 
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POPULAR WITH 
EVERYONE! 7 

















EXTRA-ACCURATE 
REMINGTON 5 
/(_ AMMUNITION. )| 
































BE A CRACK SHOT: 
FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Learn shooting secrets of the experts—how to 
aim, hold and fire so you hit bull’s-eye ofter 
bull’s-eye. Free booklet also shows how to 
build a range, “‘trick’’ shooting, rifle care 
and safety pointers. Just write and ask for 
“How to Be a Crack Shot.” Advertising 
Division, Dept. $S$-11, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








Rear Window. ““/Broken Lance. ww | & 


Dawn at Socorro. “@MHigh and the 
Mighty. “Magnificent Obsession. “i” 
Suddenly. “Dragnet. “Africa Adven- 
ture 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
44 Sabrina. “MHobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “1“1“)“Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. ““MWhite Christmas. -w# 
Brigadoon. “The Student Prince. “i 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 


Prairie. MMH Victory at Sea. herr Y | 


The Cowboy. 






















The Scholastic Writing Awards 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Your opportunity — 


@ fo compete with high school writers throughout the country 


@ to see your writing in print 


@ to win cash awards, scholarships 


Scholastic Magazines takes pleasure in announcing the 
1955 Scholastic Writing Awards. The 1955 Awards 
mark the thirtieth anniversary of this unique program, 
designed to recognize and encourage talented high 
school writers. Established in 1925, the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards has provided an incentive to creative writ- 
ing for two generations of high school students. 


WHO MAY ENTER? 

All students in grades 10, 11, or 12, who are enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school in the U. S. or its possessions 
are eligible for the Senior Division of the 1955 Scholastic Weiting 
Awards. Students in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 are eligible for the 
Junior Division. For full information on Junior Division, write for 
folder. Students who will be graduated in January or February, 
1955, may participate if the work is completed prior to graduation. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


Courtesy of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Senior Division 


In Classifications 1, 2, 3, and 4: Ten First Awards of $25 each, 
plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer 
Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. In Classification 5: Five First 
Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable 
Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 15 Commendations. In Clas- 
sification 6: One to Five First Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate 
of Merit; five Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 
10 Commendations 

Other special awards and scholarships available. 


CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates 
on one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. (See National 
Awards, above.) 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative involving a complete experi- 
ence of one or more characters. Length: 4,000 words maximum. 
(See National Awards, above.) 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less 
personal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident which has 
had an effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous 
or serious—about anything from a to z. Length: 2,000 words maxi- 
mum. (See National Awards, above.) 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 
(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. 
(See National Awards, above.) 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news 
events, current problems, historical subjects, literature, education, 
etc.) treated from an objective point of view. The aim should be 
an analysis and critical evaluation of the subject rather than the 
mere repetition of factual information. Length: 2,500 words maxi- 
mum. 

6. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or TV script or one-act 
play. (Adaptations of short stories, novels, etc., are not considered 
original.) Length: 3,500 words maximum. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 

2. Every manuscript must be accompanied by the entry blank that 
appears in the Scholastic Writing Awards folder (or a copy). The 
statement as to the manuscript’s originality which appears on the 
blank must be signed by both student and teacher. Be sure to fill 
out all the blanks. 

3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Awards if it has been 
entered in any other national competition. 

4. Students may enter independently or through their teachers. 
Teachers are urged to make preliminary eliminations before submit- 
ting a group of manuscripts. 

5. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

6. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one 
side only of paper, size 8% x 11 inches. Mail all manuscripts FLAT 
(not folded or rolled) at the first class postage rate. 

7. Manuscripts may be sent at any time during the school year. 
The closing date for the 1955 Awards is March 1, 1955. Manu- 
scripts received after that date will be held for entry in the 1956 
awards, if the student can still meet the requirements for eligibility 
in 1956. Address entries: Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

8. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the prop- 
erty of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 


9. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to 
keep a carbon. 


10. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; , 
southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; Capital district—Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final 
judging. 





@ Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the 
work is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. 
Anyone who enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to 
prosecution under the law. Entries will be carefully rechecked 
for originality before awards are made. 











WRITE FOR FREE RULES BOOKLET AND ENTRY BLANK 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinién on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
Would you please tell me where you 
the information for the movie sec- 
your magazine. Also who decides 
ether the movies are good or bad. 
Carol Stockmeier 
Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Minn. 


mn ot 


Our movie reviews are written by a 
nan who has studied and followed 
novies for years. In fact, movie-review- 
ig and writing about the making of 
movies is his career. He sees “press 
showings” of all the movies he reviews 
ibout a month—sometimes more—before 
the movies are shown in commercial 
theatres throughout the ceuntry. He, 
long with other reviewers for other 
magazines and newspapers, sees these 
previews in special screening rooms in 
N. Y. offices of the various film 
npanies. He sees on an average of 
vies a week. Would you like his 
I d. 


Dear Editor: 

While our class was studying the unit 
yn Guatemala in the October 13 World 
Week, we became puzzled by the 
tatements on the bottom of page 10: 
Guatemala gained freedom in 1921.” 

Emma Preheim 
Marion High School 
Marion, S. D. 


Our printer foxed us on that one. 
The sentence should have read: “Guate- 
la gained freedom in 1821” instead 
1921. The Central American union 
lasted from 1823 to 1838, when Guate- 
iala became a separate nation.—Ed. 


IY 


Dear Editor: 
On your Scholastic News Map, you 
Jlored the NATO nations dark green. 
Northern Algeria was also colored dark 
sreen. Could you tell me the signifi- 
cance of this? Is that part of Algeria 
considered part of France? If not, what 
is its-status? 
Joel Paris 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The French consider northern Algeria 
as a part of France itself. This northern 


strip, where most of the people of Al- 
geria live, is organized into three po- 
litical divisions called “departments,” 
which elect members to the French 
parliament. Northern Algeria Was spe- 
cifically included as part of the NATO 
area under the terms of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Recently Algeria has be- 
come a trouble spot, as you'll see in 
this week’s unit on France.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

In the October 20 issue of World 
Week the articles on communism were 
excellent. Communism was explained in 
a manner which was very easy to un- 
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derstand, whereas the majority of books 
and articles on communism are on a 
much more difficult level. 

Jane Martin 

Churchland High School 

Portsmouth, Va. 


Dear Editor: 

I always look forward to the 
issue of World Week. It helps me in 
my class assignments. I especially like 
“Quick Look at the News.” It is very 
interesting and also quick reading. 

Sharon Quicksall 
Morgen Junior High 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


next 
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REMINGTON 
CJuiet:niten 


. because this modern portable can 


match the speed of the fastest typist! 
With the Remington Quiet-riter you'll 


have homework finished on time. . . and 


extra hours for school activities! 

Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from 
the keyboard with ease no other portable 
can match... and this ts j 
features to help you d6 schoolwork easier 


st one of the 


faster and better. See them all at your 


dealer's today! He'll tell you how easy it 
is to own this fine portable . . . as little as 
$9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carrying 


Case, Touch Method Book included 


A PRODUCT OF M¥eesingtorn Fland. 


Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters. 





Gay Head 


Q. I'm not popular with boys, and 
my best friend says it’s because I don't 
play hard-to-get. Do you think that’s 
what it takes to be popular? 


dy Head 


A. That depends what 
friend means by “playing hard-to-get.” 
PLAYING hard-to-get, after all, means 
putting on an act. And a person who 


on your 




















FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


LAST LINE OF THE 


There was a young fellow named Pete 
Who discovered a wonderful treat. 

So he went to the store 

And cried, “Give me more!” 
Example: 

It was Planters he wanted to eat! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten misfékes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 


label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with | 


each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and stato. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 


LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1955. No entries 
accepted after that date. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners wiil 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 27, 1955, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


- $35.00 
$25.00 
$15.00 





Ist prize... 
2nd prize... . 
3rd prize . 
4th prize (3) . . $10.00 

5th prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
twe 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 








“acts,” instead of being himself, is 
pretty boring company, once he’s found 
out, Being coy and looking cold and 
“mysterious” might win you a first date 
with many a boy, but your date rating 
will tumble as soon as they’re onto you. 

At the same time, no boy likes to be 
smothered with attention. Maybe you 
appear too eager. If you giggle, glow 
at him, and do everything but ask him 
for a date, no wonder he runs in the 
other direction! 

Somewhere, there’s a middle ground. 
If you can be friendly without being 
gushy, and casual without being cold, 
you'll be setting the tone just right. 
Sound impossible? It isn’t. The key 
word is sincerity. You've seen people 
who act differently around different 
people—who don’t seem to have per- 
sonalities of their own. Do you like 
them? Probably not, The girls you like 
best are the ones who are friendly and 
cheerful with everyone, not just with 
the cutest boys in the class. They’re the 
ones who show a real interest in people, 
not those who try to “fascinate” people 
into liking them by appearing indiffer- 
ent and withdrawn. They’re also the 
ones whose date-ratings are sky high! 

Don’t “play” anything. Be yourself. 
Work on making yourself a nicer person 
to know. That’s what it takes to be pop- 
ular. 


Q. There’s a boy who tags along with 
my crowd everywhere we go. We don't 
want._to hurt his feelings, but he just 
doesn't fit in. How can we make him 
stop following us around? 


A. Why not give him a chance be- 
fore you say he doesn’t fit? You can help 
him without too much time and effort, 
and you might be surprised at how well 
he “fits,” after a few pointers from you 
and your buddies. Everybody needs to 
feel wanted. When he knows he’s want- 
ed, you might discover a really great 
guy, underneath that shyness. 

Give him a few weeks. The chances 
are, you won't want to steer clear of 
him. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Orchids to You! 


Remember our standing offer to pay 
$5 for each of your solutions to “Solve 
It” situations which is published in 
this column? Here they are—the first 
three award-winning letters of the 
school year. 


Judy left her baby 
her ten-year-old sister 


of for a soda with 


1. Situation: 
with 
she went 


brother 
while 
Tom, 

Catherine Young, St. Agnes Acad- 
emy, Houston, Texas, writes: 

“Pushing off our responsibilities on 
someone else can be very serious. If 
something had happened to the baby 
while Judy was away, her little sister 
couldn’t be expected to have handled 
the situation. 

“Tudy’s parents had placed their con- 
fidence in Judy. If they'd thought her 
little sister capable, they might have 
asked her in the first place. Judy’s first 
responsibility was to her parents. 

“Even Tom could not have respected 
her, had he known what she'd done. 
She should have explained to him that 
she was baby-sitting and could not 
leave the house. It is only by accepting 
and fulfilling our obligations that we 
get more privileges and more respect 


from others.” 


2. Situation: Phil dented the car 

fender when he was practicing driving 
without his father’s permission) in the 

driveway. His father blamed his mother 
for the dent. Phil decided not to tell 
that it was he who had damaged the 
car 

Deanna George, Havre, 
figures it out this way: 

“Phil should never have taken the 
ar out in the first place, without his 

ents’ permission. If a more serious 
iccident had occurred, he’d have been 

real trouble. 

Since he did take the car, he should 
have confessed to his father immediate- 
lv. He was not only a coward for letting 
his mother take the blame, but also 
he was dishonest. He should be man 
enough to take the consequences for 
his own wrongdoing. 

“Had he told them the truth, I be- 
lieve his parents would have respected 
him and forgiven him. As it is, he has 
a guilty conscience, He can also expect 
real punishment if his father finds out 
from someone else. He'll never get a 
license if that happens!” 


Montana, 


8. Situation: Judy told Don she 
couldn’t date him because she was go- 
ing away for the week end. Then she 
walked into “Joe’s Place,” with another 
boy and bumped into Don. 

Says Lydia Olson, 
Minn.: 

“A ‘little white lie’ usually does more 
harm than good. In this case, Judy hurt 
Don needlessly. She hurt herself, too, 
because if Don tells others what she 
did, nobody will tnist her. 

“A girl who tells the truth is more | 
respected and better liked than one | 
who makes up little white lies. Telling | 
even one lie often calls for more and | 
more of them to back up the first. The | 
lying habit is a hard one to break.” 


Minneapolis, 





Honorable Mention: Patricia Meehan, 
Lake Elmo, Minn.; Gary M. Ross, La | 
Sierra Academy, Arlington, Calif.; Judy | 
Schuh, Chicago, Ill.; Jean Coddington, | 
Greene, New York. 





Dawn of a New France? 
(Continued from page 10) 


Investments in Business—Going Up! 
—In the past, few French businessmen 
bothered to expand or modernize their 
businesses. They stuck their yearly prof- 
its in the bank, or spent them. But now | 
they're re-investing fifteen per cent “i 





their total income in their businesses. 
This will help France modernize fac- | 
tories, increase production, and regain | 
its world trade. | 

France’s Natural Wealth—Geographi- 
cally, France is a “lucky” country. It’s | 
one of the largest in Europe (almost | 
2% times the area of the’ United King- 
dom). Its mild climate, rich soil, and | 
adequate rainfall] make it one of the | 
world’s great farming countries. It pro- | 
duces wheat, grapes, olives, fruits, 
vegetables, potatoes, sugar beets, and 
tobacco. Its farms feed 43,000,000 
Frenchmen,-with much food left over 
for export. : 

Under eastern France’s soil lie great | 
beds of iron ore. Coal is found in north- | 
eastern France. The country also has | 
bauxite, antimony, and potash. 

Perhaps the country’s greatest re-| 
source is the skill of French workmen | 
and farmers. 

| 


FRANCE LOOKS AHEAD 


Until a few months ago, many peo- 
ple felt that France’s days as a great | 


world power were near an end. r 


Can Mendes-France put France on 
the “comeback trail”? All over the | 
world, people hope that Ftance’s new | 
leader was right when he said recently: | 

“People believed that this country 
had reached its twilight, its decline. 
But the wind is rising—morning is here 
—we are at the dawn of the new 
France.” 
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BADMINTON’S 
KEN DAVIDSON 


SAYS: 


every shot 
comes off 
better when 
it comes off 


ICTOR 
Strings 


of course! 


ASK YOUR STRINGER 





A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Pool Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all year round. It’s easy and fun to play 
pool on a Burrowes Table! Exclusive 
“Roll-A-Way” Ball Return, complete 
equipment. Folds flat for storage. Send 
for free booklet, today! 

FREE! How To PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer’s name, send name and 
address, with a 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. SCT11, Portland, Maine. 


} BURROWES 
“Sa POOL TABLES. 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 















GREAT AFTER- SCHOOL 
SNACK—SWEET, ENERGY- 
PACKED SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 








First a 
World Over! 

AWD 

paISiNS = 






@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages jus? right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





ATTENTION SENIORS! 


Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREES Agen 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa 












Iho wouldn’t wan’ ught- 
after "lesues: ROOSEVELT ‘Memo. 
rials, ELIZABETH Coronations 
Hindenburg set of 17—these and 
other album enrichments such as 
the Gen. MACARTHUR and 
CHURCHILL sets, Stalingrad war 
issue, and the fovely Mona Lisa 
in color—are included among 
these 579 DIFFERENT a for 

1.00 to introduce our approvals. 


579 
DIFFERENT 
See | 











You'll be proud 
to give 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, 
WALLET SIZE PICTURES 
From your favorite snapshot or phote. 


ty ¥; 
ony 


Post 
Paid 


One 
Pose 





faa 


or 6O for $2. 


hk for friends, classmates, 
es; employment, college 
Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 












fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF together with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 





















30 proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 















WALLET PHOTO CO. 

BOX D-211, HILLSIDE, N. J. 

Please send ME .......0.. Token Photos. | enclose 
, a ee and my picture which you will return 
unharmed. My money back if I'm not delighted. 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. STATE 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Three Reminders 


James Monroe stamp. On December 
2, the U. S. will issue a newly-designed 
five-cent James Monroe stamp. For 
first-day covers, send self-addressed en- 
velopes to the Postmaster, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., before December 2, Enclose 
the envelopes in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10 covers. 

Human Rights Day stamp. The 
United Nations will issue its fourth 
commemorative for 1954 on December 
10. The stamp, which pays tribute to 
Human Rights Day, shows a mother 
holding her child. You can order first- 
day covers by sending self-addressed 
envelopes to: U. N. Postal Administra- 
tion, United Nations, N. Y. The stamp 
comes in two denominations, a 3-cent 
red orange and an 8-cent olive green. 

More news and photos of these new 
U. S. and U. N. stamps will appear in 
the December-January issue of The 
Globe-Trotter, UNSC official bulletin. 

Join the U. N. Stamp Clubs. They 
now consist of 3,850 branch clubs with 
a total of more than 23,000 members. 
To join, fill out the coupon below. The 
least number of members who can join 


is four. Each member pays 25 cents 
dues a year. Your club will receive 
UNSC cards, buttons, free stamps, a 


charter certificate, subscriptions to The 
Globe-Trotter, and other materials. 


























i-"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! oe 
’ ’ 
: United Nations Stamp Clubs H 
! Conducted by Scholastic Magazines H 
' 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

' 

' 

| Please enroll our club as a charter mem- 

| ber of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. 

' 

' Enclosed find $. for indi- 

' vidual members, (Send 25¢ for each in- 

| dividual member. Minimum remittance of 

t $1.00, for four bers, is y to 

: enroll a club. Check or money order 

t should be made payable to the U. N, 

‘ Stamp Clubs.) ' 
' 

My 

' Name 

i 

: Street & No. 

-— 

, City 

| State 

t 

Name of 

i My Club 

' 








Sending for Stamps? 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from pi a and trustworthy aon dealers. 
copetelly before advised to ayy fampe, if the 
car ‘ore sendi money for stamps 

A "= word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition, any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in ae a se- 








lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” mee hes a price 
clearly marked. If you k any of the “a val’ 


stamps you must pay for m and return ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
amotio be sure to write your name address 

our letter and on the upper | corner 
of envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any r who considers that - 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in is urged 
to covert © to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Pm 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











FABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and DICTATOR STAMPS 


Mammoth fascinating collection of Roosevelt and Dictators 
including Stalin, Tito, Franco, Lenin, Hitler and great 
many others plus free booklet and bargain lists. All for 
10¢ with approvals. 

a. Y. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown S$S-411, 








STAM P_WALLET. spans 




















HARD to eat ache 
PERFORATION GAUGE and eit 
plicants who send IO. tor mailing fo 
STAMP EAST 9th STRE 
BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 
4 Newfoundland stamps 
luding Early Issues, 
large 
size Pictorials. Free for 5¢ 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Cope oronto, Canada 
Pictorials, Mauritius, bg med Pakis- 
tan, wigeria, ~ esp Singapore. Fasci- 
nating story approvals. Send 10¢° handling, 
CANADA STAMP —" 1907 Main St., Dept. 216, 
Yo 
Free—50 Different Stamps 
WITH APPROVALS 
FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
From Brunei, Papua, New Guinea, Caymans, 


TER SCALE om hag ay habe 4 
FREE 100 CANADIAN 
e Samenaiooretives: 

FRE 105 BRITISH COLONIALS, 
please. 

Niagara Falls, New 

Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 

Gilbert Ellice, Seychelles, Sarawak, Dominica. 


FREE with approvals. 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
11-@ Northern Bivd. Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAMP scams FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 














etc., used stam yo ee ES . Zon wie be Games! 
Approvals. Willett wy A 
Box SIIA, Port Chester, 
nues, specials and others with bar- 25 
gain approvals. SPECIAL—i00 Different fer only 60¢. 
327 -— i 4 25¢. ( iesindins Indo- 
nesia, N ish Colonies, 
Vatican, Red Russia, Mitise 3 Heads, Heads, Indian 3 State, 
Airmails, French Colonies, 


= pprova ao 
ae. TATHAM ® STAMP Cl co. SPRINGFIELD 
Different United Btates, including 
77 regular postage, commemorstives, 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chieage Si, Ii. 
es, Ww 
bargain. ee allAGARA “STAMP COMPANY, 


Dif United States 

Includes 19th , Commem- 

oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. C 
FRE STAMP MAGAZINE 
St. Catharines 222, 0 





Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 















x ONaughs= 


In a Hurry 


Mrs. Newlywed was determined that 
the grocer should not take advantage 
of her inexperience. 

“Don’t you think these eggs are 
rather small?” she asked critically. 

“Indeed I do,” agreed the grocer. 
“But that’s the kind the farmer sends 
me. They were fresh from the country 
this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the shopper, “that’s the 
trouble with the farmers. They’re so 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 


- ” 
take them out of the nests too soon. 
Home Folks 


Sleepy Sheep 
Coed: “When my boy friend can’t 
sleep he won't count sheep.” 
Roommate: “Why not?” 
Coed: “He doesn’t think it is fair to 
keep a flock of sheep awake just be- 


cause he can’t sleep.” 


Miss. Spectator 


Nice Work 

An office manager was asking an ap- 
plicant if she had any unusual talents. 
She said she had won several prizes in 
crossword - puzzle and slogan - writing 
contests. 

“Sounds good,” 
“but want somebody 
smart during office hours.” 

‘Oh,” said the girl, “that was during 
office hours.” 


the manager told her, 


we who will be 


I. Oo. U. 
Sweet young thing (on first fishing 
“How much did that red and 
n thing cost?” 
Boy friend: “You mean the float? Oh, 
about a dime, I guess.” 


trip 


ores 


Sweet young thing: “Then that’s 
what I owe you—mine just sank.” 
Chloe? 
Hi: “Don’t you think she sings like 
Lily Pons?” 
Fi: “No, more like Dismal Swamp.” 


Wood Wind 


Mule Sense 


It had taken the entire morning for 
Ezra to tow the tourists’ car to town. 
When he finally returned homé with his 
weary old mules his wife asked, “How 
much did you charge that city fellow 
for towin’ him?” 

“Fifty cents,” Ezra replied. 

“Fifty cents!” exclaimed his .wife. 
“Sometimes I wish you'd do the pullin’ 
and let those mules handle the execu- 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 24. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 


cember 1. 











Recipe 





Diner: “Look here, waiter! This is 
supposed to be oyster stew, and I 
haven't found a single oyster yet!” 

Waiter: “Sir, if you had Irish stew, 
would you expect to find an Irishman 
in it?” 


Home Folks 


Supersonic 
At the rate science is advancing, 
some genius will soon invent a sound 


that will travel faster than planes. 


San Luis Obispo El Mustang 


Can-did 

Jerkins: “Professor, I want to talk to 
you about this low grade you gave me 
on this examination. For example, you 
asked: ‘How many bones in your body?” 
and I answered, “Thousands,” ” 

Prof.: “But that’s wrong.” 

Jerkins: “No, professor. On the day 
of the examination, I ate sardines for 
lunch.” 








Granada Review 











2 YEAR COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 


the mighty, growing industry with unlimited 


it 


future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 
tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 
ROP’S concentrated courses can mean to you 
in terms of time saved, money earned. 
4 enter the Armed Services 
on Industry 
ther faster 


And remember — if you 
or should go directly into the Aviati 
Northrop Training puts you ahead ta 
STUDENT PLACEMENT — North 
record of graduate placement...aiso heips students obtain 
if desired. 


your 
p has impressive 


part-time employment, 


SAIL. can NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
us pon a 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood |, California 


—' Catal C Aeronautical Engineering () A & E Mechanic 

COREE . ...ccccccvesess 

ADDRERS.... .... .cccccccccsceccccsscstocrseccscsccesoseose 
ZONE STATE 


city 


" HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 







GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
We. financial, investment reasired. 


Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple ‘ St., 


Scranton n_ 5, Pa. 
WALLET SOO 
SP 4 3 POS 
Pees: aaa 
Billfold photos for classmates, 
friends, relatives and loved 
ones—for job and college ap- 
plications. Send picture or 
negative. 20 for $1.00 (50 for 
$2.00). Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 9, GPO Box 644, N. Y. 1 














tive end of the deals.” 











































“Hello, Mom! You were right; it pays 
to drink RC for extra energy!” 








YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL 












Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





LIKE NEW! 






















ni SMORKEL po 


Chances are, you've never really seen your signature. A Sheaffer Snorkel 
Pen gives an entirely new picture of your personality on paper. Your own 
name takes on new character and importance. 

Part of the secret’s in the big, smooth point you choose because it fits 
you best. Just part, mind you. 

This pen in your hand adds confidence. There’s no work or worry. 
Words flow without coaxing. In fact, it seems to help you think. 

And this is the pen that drinks in its ink without messing you or the 
point. Neat? Neat. There’s actually a lot of fun that goes with owning this 
pen, come to think of it. 

Which brings up a point. Owning a new Snorkel pen is easy. Your 
Sheaffer dealer has one at just your price. Better see him soon. 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 





This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter 

this creative writing competition that offers S Me a A - ca e R'S 
cash prizes as well as new Sheaffer Snorkel WHITE DOT O\OF DISTINCTION 
Pens for the winners. 











W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. « IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. « IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE «+ IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON. 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 17 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Teday: Since this is 
Children’s Book Week, Today is taking 
cognizance of the event by reviewing a 
different child’s book each day. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: One of to- 
day’s features spotlights the activities 
of the Better Business Bureau. Tomor- 
row, the Doss Family film is again re- 
scheduled; this is a story of the family 
of Rev. and Mrs. Carl Doss which con- 
sists of 12 adopted children, each of 
whom was considered “unadoptable” 
because of mixed racial backgrounds. 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra: A full-hour live concert by 
this famous orchestra is conducted by 
Fritz Reiner. 

(NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: Today’s 
drama is “The Independent” by Robert 
Skutch. Coming up on December 2 
(ABC-TV) is Christopher Morley’s 
well-known story of the wantonly am- 
bitious “Kitty Foyle.” 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 18 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Justice: Gary Mer- 
rill is the central character in this se- 
ries of stories based on cases from 
Legal Aid Society files. 

30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Sum- 
mer Memory” is a romantic story star- 
ring Claire Trévor, James Barton and 
Richard Kiley. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
James Mason is host-narrator for a 
drama entitled “The Captive City.” 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 19 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Anthony Quinn plays a Texas Ranger 
who meets a hostile reception when he 
travels to Oregon. The time is 1861, 
when Oregon was almost a complete 
wilderness. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) World We Live In: 
Documentary series based on the ar- 
ticles that eee in Life magazine 
under this title. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person te Person: 
Actress Lillian Gish will be one of the 
people visited by Edward M. Murrow 
tonight. On November 26, he will visit 
with Maurice Evans at his home in 
Greenwich Village, New York City. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 20 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report by European ex- 
tension directors on Europe’s agricul- 
tural comeback. November 27: A report 
on the highlights of the National 4-H 
Club Congress and the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Mr. 
Wizard and Betsy find out what pumps 
are. They investigate how they work 
and how they are used. Next week, Mr. 
Wizard and Buzz repeat several of 
their past experiments. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: An infor- 
mal discussion about adolescents, by 
Clifton Fadiman, Jacques Barzun, and 
Laura Z. Hobson. November 27: The 
subject is “My Most Memorable Eve- 
ning in the Theatre.” Conversationalists 
are Clifton Fadiman, John Mason 
Brown, Mare Connelly and Bennett 
Cerf. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Les Angeles Philhar- 
monic: A full-hour concert by this or- 
chestra directed by its regular conduc. 
tor, Alfred Wallenstein. Next week, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Charles Munch, resumes the series. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: Jean- 
nie Carson, English musical comedy 


star, is featured in “Best Foot For- 
ward,” the musical which spoofs college 
life. The next Spectacular, on Monday 
night, December 13, tentatively lists 
Clare Boothe Luce’s acidly etched play, 
“The Women.” 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: An adaptation of “Orpheus in the 
Underworld.” On November 27, Thomas 
L. Thomas will star in a production of 
the popular light opera, “Desert Song.” 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 21 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learhing: 
Edmund Burke’s “Speeches on Ameri- 
can Taxation and Conciliation with the 
Colonies” will be discussed. On Novem- 
ber 28, the book under discussion will 
be “The Making of an American” by 
Jacob Riis. 

(NBC) U. N. Program: A two-part 
program on the United Nations. The 
first 15-minute segment features Paul- 
ine Frederick in a report and analysis 
of the week’s happenings at the U. N. 
The second half consists of reports on 
U.N. projects and personalities in all 
parts of the world. 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N.¥. Times Youth 

Forum: Today’s subject is “What’s 
Ahead for Labor-Management Rela- 
tions?” James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, is the guest. On November 28, 
the subject will be “Is the Goal of 
American Education Being Met?” The 
guest for that date will be Harold G. 
McClellan, President, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 
1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: Lectures by world authorities. Dr. 
Hans Speier, social sciéntist, speaks 
on “Human Organization—War and 
Peace.” On November 28, Dr. Paul J. 
Tillich, Professor of Philosophical Psy- 
chology at Union Theological Seminary, 
will speak on “The Human Spirit—Re- 
ligion.” 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The re- 
port from M.LT. on automation has 
been rescheduled for this date. See last 
week’s listing for a description. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: For today, a program on re- 
ligious freedom in America. November 
28: Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son will recreate for television the 
“Macbeth” they made famous on 
Broadway a dozen years ago. The play 
will be staged in two major acts of 
about 50 minutes each which will per- 
mit almost all of the original script and 
the important scenes to be used. Pos- 
sibly the most tragically violent of all 
of Shakespeare's plays, the familiar 
“Macbeth” is yet filled with much elo- 
oo. It is the story of a nobleman 

riven by ambition and inflamed by a 
prophecy to murder his king. Succeed- 
ing to the throne, he and — Macbeth 
pile murder on murder until she goes 
mad and dies and he, at the end, finds 
the prophecies fulfilled in his own de- 
feat and death. 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Trial of Belle Star” is the story 
of the notorious American outlaw of 
post-Civil War days who has been 
called “the female Jesse James.” On 
November 28, “The Plot Against King 
Solomon” takes us back to Biblical 
times. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: “Leif 
the Lucky” dramatizes the life of Leif 
Ericson and tells the saga of his voy- 
age to Vinland. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: To- 
night’s opera condensation is the first 
art of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 
his is also the opera that will open 
the annual series of broadcasts from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 


House. The series begins December 4 
at 2:00 p.m. over the ABC radio net- 
work. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco TV Piay- 
house: “Thunder of Silence,” by Stew- 
art Stern, is the story of the gradual 
Americanization of a group of DP’s on 
a farm in the Midwest. 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 22 


9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Dra- 
matic soprano Eileen Farrell and the 
chorus present a musical program. 

(NBC )-TV) Medic: Scheduled for to- 
day is a drama-documentary on cancer 
November 29: “My Very Good Friend 
Albert” is the story of a musician who 
is losing his hearing 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Joey,” 
a play about the circus and the people 
under the big top, tells about a clown 
with a natural talent for making folks 
laugh. Usually a happy man, Joey 
grows moody when his second-rate cir- 
cus moves into Millville, his home 
town. He revisits his home and family 
whom he has not seen since he ran 
away from home 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 23 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “American Thanksgiving.” The his- 
tory of Thanksgiving in America is de- 
picted in dramatizations of the holiday 
as it was seen by men and women, 
great and small, in the Colonial period, 
with Washington at Valley Forge, and 
by President Lincoln during the Civil 
War. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: The 
economic ills of a drama professor at 
Ivy College are solved by some sleight- 
of-hand on the part of Dr. Hall. On 
November 30, in “The Astronomer,” Dr 
Hall (Ronald Colman) has to cope with 
a student who walks out of an astron 
omy exam because it was too easy. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Lost Hat” is the story of a 
woman’s faith which did not go unre- 
warded. On November 30, “Three Mis- 
sions West,” a sophisticated comedy, 
tells of three young women who em- 
bark on an automobile trip to the West 
Coast, each convinced that California 
holds the answer to her problem. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: No 
information for this date, but on No- 
vember 30 Mayor J. T. Benoit of Man- 
chester, N. H., and Mayor William 
Baird of Lebanon, Tenn., represent op- 
posing points of view in a discussion 
of the question, “What Is the City’s 
Role in the Battle for Industries?” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Theatre: 
“The King’s Pawn,” by Irving Gaynor 
Neiman, is a melodramatic tale involv- 
ing a secret mathematical formula, a 
Greenwich Village locale, and an at- 
tempt at espionage. Janet Blair and 
John Forsythe are featured. 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 24 
9:30 p.m. (NBC) Big Story: A radio dra 
matization of the story of Victor Cohn, 
a reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who labored for two years on behalf 
of a DP doctor who was refused per- 
mission to practice. As a result, the 
AMA took such cognizance of his find- 
ings that it set up a committee on for- 
eign license credentials and adopted a 
creed which states that to exclude DP 
doctors from U. S. practice “could not 
be reconciled with the traditional role 
of this country as the land of oppor- 
tunity.” 
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Hallmark Hall of Fame Presents 


MAURICE EVANS and JUDITH ANDERSON in 


William Shakespeare’s ‘“‘The Tragedy of Macbeth”’ 


Aints 

To present great literature under- 
standably to young people and to show 
that great literature has meaning in our 
everyday lives; to help develop yard- 
sticks for the critical evaluation of tele- 
vision drama so that young people will 
appreciate fine quality in this new 
medium. 


Note to Teachers 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC-TV) 
will present Macbeth on Sunday, Nov. 
28, from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m., EST. You 
may find the suggestions in this lesson 
plan helpful in preparing your students 
for this outstanding TV show which 
should bring Shakespeare’s great play 
“alive” for your students. 


The Play 

Type of plot: Romantic tragedy—one 
of Shakespeare’s shortest and greatest 
plays. 

Time and place: Eleventh century, 
Scotland. 


Principal Characters 

Macbeth, an ambitious Scottish 
OS Cipeal Sop bn ety Maurice Evans 

Lady Macbeth, his calculating 
wife Judith Anderson 

King Duncan of Scotland—strong, 
good, kind 

Malcolm, Duncan’s son and crown 
prince 

Banquo, a Scottish chief and friend 
of Macbeth 

Macduff, a Scottish chief, friend of 
Duncan, who is suspicious of 
Macbeth. 


The Actors 

Maurice Evans is one of the great 
actors of the United States and Eng- 
land. He was most recently seen in his 
presentation of King Richard II on 
Hallmark Hall of Fame last spring. He 
was born in England in 1901. He has 
won fame for his stage performances 
of Hamlet, Falstaff, Richard I, and 
Macbeth as well as his roles in plays of 
Bernard Shaw and other outstanding 
playwrights. One of his great assets is 
his flexible voice. 

Judith Anderson, born in Australia 
in 1898, is one of the great ladies of 
the stage, famous for her roles in 
Shakespeare’s plays, in Greek tragedy 
(such as Medea), and in such movies 
as Rebecca. 


Summary of the Action 

Macbeth —a nobleman recently re- 
turned from defeating Vikings and 
Scotch rebels—is a rising man at the 
Scottish court. King Duncan plans to 
reward Macbeth with a new title and 
lands. 

Macbeth and his friend, Banquo, 
meet three witches on a lonely heath. 
The witches prophesy Macbeth’s fu- 
ture. They say that he'll be King of 
Scotland, but some of their predictions 
are difficult to interpret. 

Macbeth has one great weakness— 
ambition. He’s fired with the idea of 
being king. But Duncan is king and his 
son Malcolm will succeed him. 

Then “fate” enters the picture. Dun- 
can decides to stay overnight at Mac- 
beth’s castle. Lady Macbeth—knowing 
the witches’ prediction—determines to 
murder Duncan and Malcolm during 
this visit. 

After the feast, everyone goes to 
bed. Lady Macbeth outlines her plan 
to her husband. When he says, “No,” 
she calls him a coward. Macbeth agrees 
to kill Duncan..Lady Macbeth helps 
and plots that two grooms shall be 
blamed for the murder. But other 
nobles—especially Macduff—are suspi- 
cious, especially after Macbeth is 
crowned king. Malcolm flees to Eng- 
land. 

Both Lady Macbeth and Macbeth 
suffer from their consciences. Lady 
Macbeth becomes mentally disturbed. 
Macbeth is afraid. He murders his friend 
Banquo, who knows of the prophecy. 
Then Macbeth goes to the witches for 
counsel. They warn him to beware of 
Macduff. 

Macduff and Malcolm gather an 
army in England to fight Macbeth. 
Nearly crazy with fear, Macbeth mur- 
ders Lady Macduff and her children. 
Lady Macbeth’s strong will breaks and 
she dies from worry over the violence 
as Macduff’s army approaches Mac- 
beth’s castle. Macbeth rallies his forces 
and goes out to meet Macduff in hand- 
to-hand battle. Macduff is victor and 
Macbeth is slain. 


Procedure 

1. Familiarize your students with 
the plot of Macbeth so that they will 
fully enjoy the Hallmark performance 
on Nov. 28. Read memorable passages 
from the play to your class (e.g., the 


Porter’s scene, Macbeth’s speech in Act 
V, Scene 5). Ask able students to mem- 
orize some of the outstanding lines. 

2. Hold a class discussion in advance 
of the performance. 


Discussion Questions 

1. On the play. What part did the 
witches play in whetting Macbeth’s 
ambition? How did Lady Macbeth in- 
cite Macbeth to carry out her plan to 
murder Duncan? Why did Macbeth 
continue a career of murder after he 
became king? Why were Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth unhappy after they re- 
alized their ambition of ruling Scot- 
land? 

2. What is Shakespeare telling us in 
this play? Why is ambition a weakness 
in Macbeth? Do peopie today — even 
ourselves—face the temptation that 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth faced? Is 
it possible to want to get ahead so 
much, that we can ruin our characters 
to do it? Ruin our friends? Ruin our 
lives? How about someone who does 
something underhanded to get on the 
team or to get elected to a club office? 
Can such underhandedness lead to a 
chain of events that we can’t escape 
from? Why is it better to be called a 
coward than to do something wrong? 

3. Is this performance of Macbeth 
outstanding TV drama? (Students may 
use these yardstick questions to judge 
the performance.) Does the story help 
you to understand yourself and other 
people better? Can you imagine your- 
self experiencing what one of the char- 
acters is experiencing? Does the story 
develop naturally to a climax and a 
logical ending? Are the actors well 
chosen for their roles? Does the action 
flow along smoothly and understand- 
ably? Do the actors make the charac- 
ters “come alive”? Are you stirred emo- 
tionally—to cry or laugh or think? Does 
the music set the right mood for the 
show? Are the make-up, costumes, and 
settings noteworthy for beauty, realism, 
or their contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of the story? 


Terminal Activities 

1. Discuss the performance. 

2. Write Hallmark Cards (c/o Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
36) a letter giving your comments on 
the show. (Here’s an opportunity for 
critical thinking combined with prac- 
tical use of communication skills. ) 





